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THOUGHTS  ABOUT  JOYCE  BURR 


If  the  first  meeting  is  not  memorable,  it  is  no  matter.  Perhaps 
Joyce  and  Doc  Burr  came  to  the  house  one  evening  to  talk  about  the 
Botanic  Garden.  There  was  a  time  when  I  did  not  know  Joyce,  and 
then  a  time,  without  clear  transition,  when  she  seemed  always  to 
have  been  a  part  of  my  life,  as  CNPS  became  a  part  of  it  then, 
CNPS  was  a  sort  of  skeleton,  our  small  group  of  people  the  flesh 
and  blood. 

That  flesh  sometimes  bled.  At  first,  every  dollar  had  to  count  for 
twenty,  had  to  be  bolstered  by  an  enormous  amount  of  work.  The  few 
of  us,  two  or  three  dozen  perhaps,  did  more  work  than  I  wish  to 
remember.  And  found  time  to  enjoy  the  plants  and  places  we  wanted 
to  save . 

We  f ew--Ledyard ,   Jim,   Jenny,   all  of  us--endured   through   long 

meetings  at  our  house,  at  the  Burr  house,  and  elsewhere,  indoors 

and  out.  Later  meetings  were  larger,  included  new  chapters,  but 
lasted  -•■-■^  --  ^ ■    ^•'-  -i-----  --  -u-_^_   ;_  u  _^i )  1 

and 


ed  just  as  long.   We  slept  in  tents,  in  each  others'  houses, 
in  motels.   We  ate  sand  and  grit  over  campfires. 

On  trips  we  slogged  through  rainy  reaches  of  Ferndale  clay,  chilled 
and  dripping,  then  ate  Thanksgiving  dinners  in  the  cozy  sawdust- 
barroom  of  the  Ferndale  Inn.  We  baked  in  Anza  Borrego,  basked  east 
of  the  Sierra,  wet  our  feet  in  the  Pacific  at  Nipomo  Dunes. 


Susan  Fruge 
September  1992 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


The  name  of  Joyce  Burr  in  connection  with  the  California  Native 
Plant  Society  arose  repeatedly  in  an  earlier  oral  history  with 
Leonora  Strohmaier.  In  addition,  Joyce  was  recommended  as  a 
valuable  source  of  information  about  the  formation  of  CNPS  by  Jenny 
Fleming  with  whom  I  briefly  spoke  before  I  decided  to  interview 
Joyce.  Since  I  had  already  interviewed  two  people  regarding  the 
formation  and  development  of  CNPS,  I  was  concerned  about  the  value 
of  further  interviews  on  this  subject;  however,  I  called  Joyce  who 
was  very  eager  to  offer  her  memories  about  CNPS.  We  arranged  to 
meet  to  discuss  an  interview  outline. 

Any  doubts  about  moving  ahead  with  a  third  interview  were  dispensed 
with  after  talking  with  Joyce.  As  I  left  my  parked  car,  I  glanced 
towards  Joyce's  home  at  7817  Terrace  Drive  in  El  Cerrito,  and  there 
she  was--waiting  patiently  on  the  doorsteps  with  a  bright  smile  and 
a  comment  that  it  was  nice  I  was  on  time.  She  shooed  her  black 
Scottish  terrier,  Brandy,  out  of  the  li\"ing  room,  and  we  chose 
comfortable  chairs  to  discuss  the  interview  process. 

I  was  immediately  struck  by  Joyce's  eclectic  taste  in  furniture  and 
decoration:  varied  and  lively,  with  many  small  items,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  become  curiously  integrated  as  we  sat  talking.  She  is  a 
very  sparkly,  animated  and  outspoken  woman  whose  memories  about 
CNPS  are  as  varied,  lively  and  detailed  as  the  pieces  in  her  living 
room.  I  knew  I  would  be  challenged  by  trying  to  keep  up  with  her  I 
I  also  knew  that  her  sharp  memory  and  personal  perspective  would 
add  a  great  deal  to  the  history  of  CNPS,  and  we  developed  a 
thorough  outline  which  we  would  use  during  the  interview  process, 
then  arranged  for  an  interview  date.  I  took  home  a  large  grocery 
bag  full  of  early  CNPS  material  to  pore  over  at  my  convenience. 

On  9  July  1992,  Joyce  and  I  met  for  our  first  interview  with  two 
subsequent  interviews  on  17  and  27  July.  She  related  her  memories 
in  a  lively  way,  and  her  quick  mind  sometimes  got  ahead  of  her. 
She  had  wonderful  stories  which  added  so  much  color  to  her  memories 
of  the  times  preceding  the  development  of  CNPS,  especially  relating 
to  the  people  involved  in  the  various  interest  groups.  Joyce 
always  sat  in  a  large,  comfortable  chair,  and  I  became  accustomed 
to  seeing  piles  of  records  and  files  that  she  had  stacked  all 
around  her.  During  the  tapings,  she  would  frequently  reach  for 
material  for  reference  and  become  quite  annoyed  with  herself 
whenever  she  couldn't  find  something  or  remember  a  particular  date. 
What  she  couldn't  remember  she  would  eventually  retrieve  from  her 
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files,  and  I  was  impressed  with  the  sheer  volume  of  records  of 
organizations  she  has  kept  over  the  years.  She  repeatedly  expressed 
enthusiasm  for  the  oral  history  project  and  stated  how  much  she  was 
enjoying  the  interviews.  At  the  end  of  the  tapings,  she  shared  with 
me  some  pictures  of  her  husband  (deceased  since  1983)  and  her  two 
sons  and  their  families. 

Joyce  is  an  extraordinarily  active  woman,  a  champion  for  local 
causes  for  which  she  organizes  groups  of  interested  citizens  who 
collectively  initiate  change.  She  has  been  active  in  a  variety  of 
concerns,  ranging  from  EBMUD  expansion  activities  to  school  library 
programs.  In  addition,  she  has  been  involved  in  numerous 
conservation  issues  on  local,  state  and  national  levels,  and  she 
showed  me  many  awards  and  commendations  she  has  received  over  the 
years . 

During  one  visit,  Joyce  explained  to  me  how  her  clothes  budget, 
along  with  her  husband's  wonderful  support,  ultimately  allowed  her 
to  participate  in  her  numerous  activities.  If  she  had  someone  to 
help  her  with  the  housecleaning ,  she  would  have  more  time,  but  it 
meant  cutting  back  quite  drastically  on  her  clothes  budget.  She 
not  only  found  someone  to  help  her  with  the  housework,  she  became 
a  very  adept  shopper  in  second-hand  clothes  shops  I 

Joyce  was  \'ery  attentive  to  the  editing  process  of  the  transcripts. 
She  realized  at  one  point  that  she  wanted  to  make  some  additional 
comments,  and  on  23  September  we  did  a  very  brief  taping  as  an 
addendum.  Some  of  the  wording  was  changed  in  the  transcribed 
portion  of  the  interviews  to  enhance  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  without  compromising  its  meaning.  After  we  finished 
taping,  she  was  kind  enough  to  consent  to  pose  for  an  informal 
photograph  for  the  frontispiece  for  this  document. 

When  inspired  by  a  cause  or  project  which  has  meaning  and  value  to 
her,  Joyce  enthusiastically  and  wholeheartedly  devotes  herself  to 
it.  These  interviews  are  a  product  of  such  devotion,  and  it  was 
very  rewarding  to  have  worked  with  her. 

I  am  indebted  to  Jenny  F  eming  for  information  and  suggestions  in 
several  telephone  conversations  during  the  course  of  these 
interviews . 

In  editing  the  transcripts  of  the  interviews,  for  the  sake  of 
continuity,  there  were  some  rearrangements  of  the  text  along  with 
some  deletions  of  repetitious  material. 


PART  I.   JOYCE  BURR:   PERSONAL  BACKGROUND 
[Interview  1:   9  July  1992J  *• 

Early  Childhood  Memories 

Mead:  Joyce,  let's  start  with  your  personal  background,  when 
you  were  born,  where,  something  about  your  family,  and 
then  what  brought  you  to  California. 

Burr:       I  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  lived  the  first 
seven  years  of  my  life  in  Seattle  [Washington],  then 
moved  back  to  Wisconsin.   I  was  born  in  1912--I'm  an 
old  lady!   We  moved  back  to  Milwaukee  and  lived  there 
until  I  was  in  the  sixth  grade,  then  we  moved  to  a 
suburb  called  Wauwatosa.   Of  course  we've  got  all  these 
Indian  names  all  over  the  place!   I  went  to  high  school 
there.   When  I  was  in  high  school  I  was  active  in  all 
sorts  of  things.   Sometime  I  could  show  a  list  of  all 
the  organizations  I  was  in,  and  I  was  editor  of  the 
high  school  paper  my  senior  year. 

Mead:      Would  you  describe  your  family  members? 

Burr:      My  mother  came  from  a  family  who  had  a  lot  of 

difficulties.   Her  father  was  an  alcoholic.   After  her 
mother  had  had  five  children,  she  finally  divorced  him. 
Then  my  mother  went  out  on  her  own,  and  she  became  a 
secretary,  working  for  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Milwaukee. 
She  belonged  to  a  girls  club  which  had  a  summer  cottage 
at  Okauchee  Lake.   She  met  a  young  man  there  who  asked 
her  for  a  date--he  came  over  in  his  canoe,  and  so 
forth.   That  was  my  father. 

My  mother  was  very  much  interested  in  geneology,  and 
one  of  the  first  things  she  told  me  about  her  family 
was  that  John  Sayles,  her  direct  relative,  had  been 
married  to  Mary  Williams,  Roger  Williams'  daughter.  I 
was  always  very  proud  of  being  a  descendent  of  Roger 
Williams,  who  was  a  rebel,  because  I'm  a  rebel,  too. 
That  always  made  me  very  happy. 


Burr 


John  Sayles  was  given  land  by  Roger  Williams  when  he 
married  the  daughter,  and  John  Sayles  founded 
Saylesville  in  Rhode  Island.   Another  member  of  the 
Sayles  family  founded  Saylesville,  Wisconsin. 

My  father  worked  for  quite  a  long  time  when  they  were 
first  married  at  a  place  called  National  Brake  and 
Electric.   He  installed  little  donkey  engines  for  mines 
all  over  the  West,  for  logging  and  mining.   He  also 
went  to  Hawaii  and  was  in  charge  of  equipping  the  sugar 
cane  factories  with  these  donkey  engines  to  move  the 
cane.   That  was  when  we  lived  in  Seattle  for  seven 
years.   Then  we  moved  back  to  Milwaukee. 

During  the  war,  he  was  4F--he  had  a  major  injury,  so  he 
wasn't  able  to  be  in  the  war.   He  tried  to  start  a 
garage,  and  that  didn't  work.   Finally,  he  went  into 
selling  automobiles  and  did  this  for  quite  a  long  time. 
Later  he  went  into  selling  stocks. 


In  any  case,  somewhere  al 
got  very  bad,  and  we  lost 
our  summer  cottage,  we  lo 
fortunately  had  a  special 
your  house  for  two  years 
the  way,  our  house  was  fo 
dollar  second  mortgage,  a 
world  that  my  dad  could  g 
dollars.  The  man  who  hel 
the  house.  So  we  stayed 
to  move. 


ong  the  line,  the  Depression 
everything  we  had.   We  lost 
st  our  home.   Wisconsin 

deal  where  you  could  stay  in 
after  it  was  foreclosed.   By 
reclosed  on  a  two  hundred 
nd  there  wasn't  a  place  in  the 
et  ahold  of  two  hundred 
d  the  second  mortgage  wanted 
for  two  years,  and  then  we  had 


My  father  went  into  bankruptcy.   He  got  a  new  job 
working  for  a  brokerage  house,  and  it  turned  out  that 
they  wouldn't  let  you  work  in  a  brokerage  house  in 
Wisconsin  if  you  had  gone  into  bankruptcy.   So  he  went 
back  into  the  automobile  business  and  worked  in  that 
for  a  good  many  years.   When  he  retired  from  that,  a 
friend  of  his  wanted  him  to  work  for  a  company  in 
Milwaukee,  the  Shadbolt  and  Boyd,  and  he  worked  there 
until  he  couldn't  work  any  more.   My  mother  worked  on 
and  off  during  the  Depression. 


Mead:      Did  you  have  brothers  and  sisters? 

Burr:      I  had  one  brother  who  died  two  years  ago. 

Mead:      Can  you  describe  the  town  that  you  grew  up  in? 

Burr:      Wauwatosa-- i t  was  a  town  of  about  twenty  five  thousand 
people,  but  it  was  a  suburb  of  Milwaukee.   On  Sixtieth 
Street,  one  side  was  Wauwatosa,  and  one  side  was 
Mi Iwaukee . 

College  Years  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

Burr:      Then  I  went  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin.   The  first 
two  years  I  worked  during  the  day  in  a  lawyer's  office 
and  went  to  school  at  night  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  extension  in  Milwaukee.   Then  I  went  to  the 
university  at  Madison  on  a  scholarship-- I  think  it  was 
an  NYA  scholarship.   I  got  thirty  dollars  a  month  or 
something  like  that.   I  worked  with  the  secretary  in 
the  history  department  while  I  was  going  to  school.   I 
majored  in  history--I  went  through  the  School  of 
Education,  but  I  was  actually  a  history  major.   When  I 
got  my  second  degree,  my  master's  degree,  it  was  a 
Master  of  Arts  because  I  had  all  the  art  requirements. 

I  was  in  medieval  history,  and  my  graduate  work  was  on 
a  WARF  Fellowship  [Wisconsin  Alumni  Research 
Foundation]  as  a  paleographer,  working  with  the 
documents  of  a  couple  of  notaries  in  Genoa  in  the 
eleven  and  twelve  hundreds.   I  also  did  some 
transcription  of  canon  law.   At  that  time  I  could  read 
Latin  quite  well,  medieval  Latin.   My  one  publication 
was  a  transcription  of  work  by  the  notary  Bonvillano. 

I  wrote  my  master's  thesis  on  the  English  invasion  of 
Ireland.   That  was  sort  of  interest ing-- I  actually 
proved  something  that  hadn't  been  proved  before.   The 
English  king  wanted  to  invade  Ireland,  but  he  didn't 
have  any  inoney.   So  he  borrowed  money  from  the 
merchants  of  the  city  of  Bristol  which  had  a  special 


Burr:      treaty  with  the  king.  In  return  for  the  financial 

support,  the  king  gave  the  city  the  trading  rights  with 

the  city  of  Dublin.   I  worked  with  the  transcriptions 
of  the  Irish  annals. 

I  was  such  an  idiot!   I  had  a  total  bibliography  of  all 
the  English  annals,  which  are  fascinating  documents, 
and  the  English  is  a  little  quaint.   I  had  three 
drawers  of  three  by  five  cards,  and  when  I  got  my 
master's  degree  I  said,  "That's  that!"  and  I  threw  them 
all  away.   Two  years  later,  someone  who  was  starting  a 
new  department  of  Gaelic  languages  wanted  my 
bibliography,  and  of  course  I  had  destroyed  it. 

Joyce  Meets  'Doc'  Burr 

Mead:      You  were  educated  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  then. 
What  else  happened  at  this  time? 

Burr:      Doc  and  I  met.   He  came  from  Connecticut.   He  came  out 
to  Wisconsin  for  his  doctorate. 

Mead:      What  is  his  full  name? 

Burr:      Horace  Keisey  Burr.   I've  got  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
how  I  met  him--I  met  him  as  a  blind  date.   He  seemed  a 
little  stuffy,  but  he  was  sort  of  interesting.   I  had 
gotten  to  know  Dean  Fred  of  the  graduate  school  very 
well  indeed.   I  had  had  this  date  on  Saturday  night, 
and  the  next  day  Doc  called  me  up  apartment  and 
asked  me  to  come  for  a  glass  of  wine.   I  went  down 
because  I  thought  maybe  I  would  meet  his  roommate  again 
whom  I  thought  was  absolutely  adorable. 

But  I  had  a  very  interesting  evening  with  Doc,  such  an 
interesting  evening  that  I  decided  to  find  out--he 
seemed  so  blasted  young,  but  he  was  only  a  year  younger 
than  I  am  as  it  turned  out. 

On  Monday  morning  I  went  down  to  Dean  Fred's  office, 
and  I  said,  "Dean,  I've  got  a  question  for  you."  He 
said,  "Okay,  go  ahead."   I  said,  "I  met  a  young  man  I'd 


Burr:      like  to  know  something  about."   He  said,  "Who  is  it?" 
I  said,  "Horace  Keisey  Burr."   He  said,  "Oh,  I've  got 
his  papers  right  here  on  ray  desk."   He  fished  around, 
and  he  held  this  thing  out,  and  he  said,  "This  is  from 
Dr.  Cady  of  Wesleyan  University.   'No  doubt  Horace  Burr 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  young  chemists.  .  .  .  '  '   I 
said,  "I  don't  care  about  that--how  old  is  he?"   So  he 
fished  around  and  told  me  how  old  he  was,  and  I  said, 
"Thanks  a  lot."   I  decided  I  would  date  him. 

Doc  and  I  were  married  in  1938.   After  I  got  my 
master's  degree,  I  stayed  on  as  a  T.A.  partly  because 
of  the  war.   I  wore  my  hair  in  a  bun,  and  I  was  wearing 
glasses  then.   Robert  Lopez  was  from  Italy,  and  he  came 
to  the  United  States  on  my_   WARF  scholarship  because  I 
gave  it  up  for  a  year  when  Doc  and  I  were  married  and 
spent  a  year  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

We  were  having  lunch  one  day  with  friends  after  we  got 
back,  and  Robert  was  there.   I  said  something  about 
Cassinese.   He  was  one  of  the  [Genoese]  notaries  I  was 
working  on  at  that  time.   Bob  said,  "What  do  you  know 
about  Cassinese?"   And  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"   He 
said,  "What  do  you  know  about  him?"   I  said,  "For  God's 
sake  I  typed  his  whole  transcript."   He  said,  "Who  are 
you?"   I  said,  "I'm  Joyce  Eierman  Burr,"  and  he  said, 
"Oh,  no,  I'm  talking  about... she  wears  her  hair  in 
a... she  wears  glasses...."  (laughs) 

When  T  got  pregnant  with  Stefan,  I  was  getting  ready 
for  prelims,  and  that  took  care  of  my  prelims,  so  I 
never  did  go  on  to  the  doctorate.   We  had  a  tradition 
at  Wisconsin--skyrockets .   There  were  five  hundred  kids 
in  our  freshman  medieval  class.   One  day  I  came  into 
the  big  lecture  hall,  and  I  heard,  "Siss,  boom,  baaa-- 
mother I " 

And  in  five  of  my  quiz  sections,  they  gave  me  gifts 
that  had  to  do  with  taking  care  of  a  house.   My  first 
morning  class  was  at  Sterling  Hall  at  the  bottom  of 
Bascom  Hill.   I  was  on  the  fourth  floor  and  had  to  go 
down  to  the  basement  then  climb  the  hill--it's  quite  a 


Burr:      hill,  then  to  the  fourth  floor  for  my  next  class.   I'd 

get  up  there,  and  I'd  say,  "We will now have a- 

--ten minute quiz,"  and  I'd  write  out  the  quiz  on 

the  board  and  pant  for  ten  minutes. 


The  Burrs  Move  to  California 

Mead:      What  brought  you  out  to  California? 

We  stayed  in  Madison  until  the  war  was  over.   We  had 
such  bad  ragweed  hayf ever--all  of  us  did.   Madison  had 
one  of  the  highest  pollen  counts  in  the  United  States. 
We  finally  decided  we  couldn't  stay  there  after  the 
war.   So  Doc  brought  our  two  sons  and  me--in  the 
meantime  I  had  had  another  child--out  to  California. 
We  went  to  San  Diego  which  is  where  Doc  was  hoping  he 
would  find  a  job. 

Mead:      What  was  his  work? 

Burr:      He  had  a  Ph.D.  in  physical  chemistry. 

Mead:      How  did  he  acquire  the  name  "Doc"? 

Burr:      Ah,  that's  interesting.   He  went  to  scout  camp  when  he 
was  about  ten  years  old,  and  they  were  trying  to  give 
nicknames  to  various  people.   His  name  was  Horace,  and 
they  said,  "We  can't  call  you  Horace,  that's  not  a  good 
name."   Someone  asked,  "What  does  your  father  do?"   He 
said,  "My  father's  a  doctor,"  and  they  said,  "Fine, 
we'll  call  you  Doc."   Doc's  family  never  approved  of 
this--only  the  village  idiot  ever  called  Doctor  Burr 
"Doc."   His  family  always  called  him  Bill,  but  his 
friends  called  him  Doc.   That's  where  the  name  came 
from. 

Anyway,  we  came  out  here.   The  two  boys  and  I  stayed  in 
a  motel  in  a  little  town  called  El  Cajon  which  is  now  a 
huge  community,  I  understand,  near  San  Diego.   We 
stayed  there  for  some  months  while  Doc  got  everything 
ready  so  he  could  leave  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
which  is  where  he  was  working  then. 


Burr:      In  fact,  the  "mothball  fleet"  is  Doc's  mothball  fleet. 
He  was  the  second  in  command  of  his  department,  and 
they  got  a  call  from  Washington,  D.C.,  that  they  wanted 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to  come  up  with 
something  that  would  protect  fleets  for  fifty  years, 
and  they  had  a  month  to  do  it  in.   So  that's  when  they 
developed  the  stuff  they  needed  to  use  to  store  the 
fleet  [of  warships]. 

After  this,  he  was  offered  a  job  at  the  Institute  of 
Oceanography  at  half  of  his  earlier  salary.   We  decided 
to  come  up  here  [Bay  Area]  to  look  for  work.   Doc  went 
to  the  Western  Regional  Research  Laboratory  and  got  a 
job  there.   He  transferred  within  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  from  his  previous  job  at  the  Forest 
Products  Lab  to  this  lab. 

We  moved  out  to  a  little  community  called  Rollingwood 
which  is  now  part  of  San  Pablo.   While  we  were  there  we 
were  very  active  in  the  Rollingwood  Improvement 
Association.   I  also  edited  the  Rollingwood  News  for  a 
couple  of  years. 


The  Burrs  Settle  in  El  Cerrito 

Burr:      Then  we  moved  here  [El  Cerrito]  in  1951,  and  we've 

stayed  in  this  house  ever  since.   It  was  pouring  down 
rain  the  day  we  went  looking  for  houses.   We'd  seen 
another  that  I  didn't  like  at  all.   But  I  had  found  one 
that  has  a  very  large  yard,  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

Doc  said  very  patiently,  "I'll  drive  you  up,"  and  he 
parked  out  front.   It  was  bastard  Spanish--it  had  a 
little  arch  here  and  there,  and  a  little  red  tile.   I 
said,  "It's  most  unprepossessing,"  but  Doc  said,  "Well 
I  did  drive  you  all  the  way  up."   So  I  got  out  while  he 
parked  the  car.   I  walked  in  the  front  door,  and  it 
felt  like  home.   I  just  loved  the  house.   Doc  came  in, 
and  he  liked  it,  too.   We  put  an  offer  on  it  the  next 
day,  and  we've  lived  here  ever  since.   Our  kids  went 
through  high  school  here. 
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Burr 


My  oldest  son  went  to  the  University  of  California 
before  he  went  East  to  get  his  doctorate  at  Princeton. 
My  other  son  went  to  Chico  [State  University].   He  had 
some  graduate  work  but  didn't  finish  it.   He  got 
married  while  he  was  still  in  college  and  had  a  child 
right  away.   My  grandson--!  adore  him,  he's  wonderful, 
and  he's  getting  married  on  the  first  of  August.   My 
son  was  divorced  from  his  first  wife  when  my  grandson 
was  about  ten  years  old. 


PART  II.   ACTIVITIES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CNPS 


The  Tilden  Botanic  Garden  and  James  Roof 

Burr:      When  we  came  out  from  the  East,  we  were  delighted  to 
find  the  botanic  garden  in  Tilden  Park.   We  didn't 
discover  the  garden  until  about  1947.   By  then,  Jim 
[Roof]  had  done  a  lot  of  work  on  the  garden.   He  was 
sent  into  the  war--it  was  a  nasty  deal,  in  fact  I  have 
something  here  that  can  tell  you  what  the  nasty  deal 
was . 

Mead:      It  would  be  interesting  to  get  your  memories  of  the 

Tilden  Botanic  Garden  itself,  how  and  when  Roof  put  it 
together . 

Burr:      He  [Roof]  started  the  garden  again  when  the  war  was 
over,  but  he  started  it... let's  see.   [Reads  from  a 
document  entitled  "It's  a  Question  of  Troublemakers""]: 
"The  majority  of  the  Park  District  Board  favor  the 
establishment..."  this  was  back  in  1939,  "...of  a 
unique  and  much-needed  botanic  garden.   The  district 
manager,  Vail,  opposed  it.   He  wanted  to  copy  McLaren's 
Golden  Gate  rhododendron  dell  or  perhaps  a  fern  glen, 
like  one  he'd  seen  in  another  park,  but  Vollmer  led  the 
prevailing  majority  and  the  garden  was  established." 
Actually,  Jim  did  a  lot  of  planting  of  ferns  down  by 
the  creek  before  they  officially  began  the  garden. 

"The  construction  of  the  garden  began  January  1,  1940, 
moving  quickly  with  a  hundred  paid  W.P.A.  men  on  the 
job.   For  one  critical  stretch,  he  had  three  hundred 
men  divided  into  three  crews."   They  built  the  Sierra 
meadow,  and  in  1941  they  built  the  redwood  grove.   This 
is  a  very  valuable  document. 

Mead:      And  Roof  was  away  at  war  for  a  couple  of  years? 


"A  Question  of  Troublemakers"  is  a  22-page  document  which  Joyce 
has  had  in  her  files  for  many  years.   She  could  not  remember  who 
authored  it,  and  even  after  research  by  both  of  us,  we  could 
never  ascertain  authorship  of  the  document  (see  p.  14). 
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Burr:      Four  years,  I  think.   "In  February  1946,  the  garden  was 
an  incredible  jungle.   The  weeds  were  everywhere,  and 
the  grass  in  the  meadow  was  three  feet  tall,  matted  and 
tough  to  clear.   The  creek  was  a  tangle  of  willows. 
Thickets  of  poison  oak  had  reclaimed  what  had  been 
pleasant  open  stretches.   Only  now  there  were  no  W.P.A. 
crews  to  help  clean  up.   Now  the  job  of  getting  the 
garden  back  was  almost  bigger  than  the  original 
building  job.   But  Jim  saw  his  old  job  as  a  garden 
director.   People  who  stayed  home  during  the  war  were 
getting  four  hundred  fifty  dollars  a  month.   Jim  had  to 
take  the  1941  rate  of  the  category  of  Senior  Park 
Supervisor  of  one  hundred  thirty  five  dollars  a  month." 

Anyway,  we  found  the  botanic  garden  and  loved  it.   We 
went  up  there  quite  often,  and  we  got  to  know  Jim  very 
well.   Then,  some  time  in  late  1963  or  early  1964, 
about  the  time  I  started  attending  Park  District  board 
meetings,  I  was  talking  to  him,  and  he  said,  "You  ought 
to  belong  to  the  Friends  of  the  [Tilden  Park]  Botanic 
Garden."   I  said  I  didn't  know  there  was  one,  and  he 
said  there  w^as ,  and  they  were  trying  to  fight  [William 
Penn]  Mott  about  a  new  place  for  the  garden. 

Mead:      So  your  friendship  with  Jim  Roof  goes  way  back  to  the 
mid-40s.   You  were  speaking  about  Roof  being  sent  to 
war? 

Burr:      Elbert  Vail  was  the  head  of  the  Park  District.   He  was 
a  close  personal  friend  of  Charles  Lee  Tilden. 
Everyone  was  afraid  to  blow  the  whistle  on  Vail  who  was 
doing  some  things  that  were  pretty  bad.   [Reads  from 
"It's  a  Question  of  Troublemakers".]  "It  became  common 
knowledge  before  long  that  park  trucks  were  being  used, 
mostly  at  night,  to  haul  much  of  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  loot  up  to  a  site  near  Lake  Tahoe  where  General 
Manager  Vail  just  happened  to  be  building  a  house  for 
himself.   He  was  the  one  responsible  for  the 
disappearances. " 

Some  information  was  passed  on  to  [August]  Vollmer,  and 
Roof  went  to  the  Alameda  District  Attorney,  then  Earl 
Warren.   A  complaint  was  filed  with  him,  and  Vail  was 
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Burr 


finally  called  in  a 
explained  that  conv 
so  Vail  quietly  ret 
presented  the  evide 
Tilden.  Jim  had  a 
one  or  two  of  his  s 
He  was  a  consultant 
camouflage  the  coas 
chairman  of  the  Dra 
interfere,  but  they 
troublemaker,  and  h 


nd  showed  the  evidence,  and  then 
iction  would  result  in  a  jail  term, 
ired.   Jim  was  listed  as  the  one  who 
nee,  so  a  complaint  was  made  to 
deferment  from  the  army.   He  spent 
even  days  a  week  at  Fort  Cronkite. 

in  the  use  of  native  plants  to 
tal  artillery  and  so  forth.   The 
ft  Board  tried  to  talk  to  Tilden  to 

insisted  that  Roof  was  a 
e  had  to  go  to  Europe. 


Consequently,  even  though  most  of  the  employees  of  the 
[U.S.]  Forest  Service  and  Regional  Park  District  were 
exempted  from  military  service,  they  were  assigned  as 
fire  wardens,  etc.,  he  was  suspiciously  drafted  at  age 
thirty  one,  the  only  Forest  Service  and  Parks  man  to  be 
called  up  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.   It 
was  a  really  dirty  trick. 

In  1946,  the  garden  was  a  jungle,  ravaged  by  years  of 
neglect.   The  only  thing  that  was  done  was  that  they 
had  turned  on  the  sprinkler  which  at  least  saved  the 
trees  and  shrubs.   We  [Joyce  and  Doc]  saw  it  the  next 
year  when  work  was  started  on  the  jungle. 


Mead 

Burr 


This  is  around  1947  or 


so? 


Somewhere  in  1947,  I  think.   We  used  to  take  the  kids 
up  there  for  picnic  lunches  and  to  play  on  the  grass  in 
the  open  places. 


Plans  to  Move  the  Botanic  Garden 


Mead 


Was  it  in  1964,  then,  that  Jim  [Roof]  suggested  that 
you  join  the  Friends  of  the  [Tilden  Park  Botanic] 
Garden? 


Burr 


It  was  late  1963  or  early  1964.   Jim  told  me  that  Mott 
had  this  idea  of  a  two  to  four  hundred-acre  site,  and 
Jim  opposed  it.   I  said  I  was  going  to  call  up  and  find 
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Burr:      out  what's  going  on.   There  was  a  sign  needed  [at  the 

garden]  anyway--!  had  sent  a  friend  to  Look  for  the 

silk  tassle  [shrub],  and  they  couldn't  find  the  botanic 

garden.   I  called,  and  I  said  I  wanted  to  talk  to  the 

general  manager,  and  I  got  Mott  on  the  phone. 

I  said  a  sign  was  needed  to  mark  the  garden,  and  he 
said  that  I  didn't  want  a  sign  because  they  were  going 
to  have  this  wonderful,  huge  botanic  garden  in  Grass 
V^alley.   It's  now  called  Chabot  Park.   I  told  him  that 
I'm  an  old  lady,  and  I  didn't  want  a  four-hundred-acre 
bot  garden;  I  wanted  one  I  could  wander  through  like  I 
could  with  the  present  one.   There  was  a  lot  of 
discussion  back  and  forth,  and  I  talked  to  him  several 
t  imes . 

At  one  point,  I  had  found  out  what  happened.   Mr.  Mott 
had  sent  Irwin  Luckman  to  take  people  from  the  Friends 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  to  various  sites.   The  four 
people  he  chose  were  [A.  E.]  Wieslander,  [Charles] 
Kraebel ,  Mae  Arbegast  and  Owen  Pearce. 

What  Irwin  did  was  to  take  them  to  sites  that  were 
patently  not  possible,  and  then  took  them  to  this 
particular  site  [Grass  Valley].   Somewhere  in  this 
'     document  [refers  to  "It's  a  Question  of 

Troublemakers"],  it  tells  why  this  site  was  so  bad. 
The  old  garden  has  a  wonderful  climate--it  doesn't  get 
the  heavy  fog  often,  but  it  gets  enough  so  things  don't 
get  too  dried  out.   It's  sheltered  from  winds  most  of 
the  time,  and  of  course  the  creek  runs  through  it--it's 
an  ideal  site  for  what's  there. 

It  was  then  that  Mott  wrote  various  letters,  saying 
things  like  "...no  doubt  the  Sierra  meadow  will  remain 
part  of  the  park  scene..."  and  "...we  can't  afford  two 
botanic  gardens..."  and  so  forth". 


'See  Collateral  Documents,  pp.  63  and  64 
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Groups  Form  in  Defense  of  the  Botanic  Garden 

Burr:      Once  we  saw  this,  that's  when  things  really  started 

rolling.   In  the,  meant ime ,  I  had  gotten  my  Contra  Costa 
Garden  Committee'  going.   I  started  petitions,  and 
Marion  Copley  started  petitions. 

Mead:      The  Contra  Costa  Garden  Committee  was  formed  because  of 
the  Tilden  Botanic  Garden  controversy? 

Burr:      Yes,  and  so  was  Marion  Copley's  committee  [Citizens  for 
Tilden  Park] . 

Mead:      How  did  you  and  Marion  Copley  meet? 

Burr:      Marion  and  I  met  because  I  was  at  her  house  for  some 

reason.   Her  husband  was  the  head  of  the  lab  where  Doc 
worked.   When  I  was  at  their  house,  she  and  I  got  to 
talking  about  the  botanic  garden. 

I  told  her  all  the  stuff  that  was  going  on,  and  she 
said  that  it  was  perfectly  terrible  and  that  we  had  to 
do  something  about  that.   I  told  her  I  thought  I  would 
set  up  some  sort  of  committee  in  Contra  Costa  and  get 
signatures,  and  she  said,  "I'll  get  started  right  now 
and  start  getting  signatures  in  Berkeley,"  which  she 
did. 

Marion  and  I  went  to  the  big  meeting  in  May  1964,  the 
Park  District  board  meeting.   Marion  presented  her 
petitions.   Of  course  she  made  a  tactical  error  which  I 
had  learned  not  to  do  by  then--she  attacked  Mr.  Mott 
personally  instead  of  supporting  the  garden.   Finally, 
Robert  Gordon  Sproul ,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  board  at 
that  time,  said,  "Well,  you  seem  to  have  got  a  fix  on 
this  man,  Mrs.  Copley."   I  knew  then  that  we  weren't 
going  to  win. 

At  this  time,  the  Park  District  wanted  Contra  Costa 
County  to  join  them  [East  Bay  Regional  Park  District], 
I  had  found  out  about  a  particular  board  meeting  where 


'See  Collateral  Documents,  p.  65. 
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Mott  had  bragged  that  he  was  going  to  spend  so  much 
that  they  could  say  they  didn't  have  any  more  money. 
But  it  became  apparent  that  unless  Contra  Costa  County 
joined  them,  they  would  be  bankrupt. 


Mead 
Burr 
Mead 

Burr 


Mott  Becomes  Park  District  Manager 

When  did  Mott  become  manager  of  the  Park  District"? 

I  believe  it  was  around  1962. 

So  he  started  with  his  idea  about  a  new  site  for  the 
garden  fairly  early 


on? 
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What  are  you  reading  from? 

"It's  a  Question  of  Troublemakers,"  and  I  don't  know 
who  wrote  this.   It  doesn't  look  like  Alice  Howard. 
But  the  facts,  from  what  I  know,  are  very  good. 

Getting  back  to  the  meeting  of  May  1964--this  meeting 
certainly  underlined  the  problem  very  well,  and  we  knew 
what  we  were  up  against  then.   But  in  the  meantime, 
there  was  this  question  of  whether  Contra  Costa  County 
was  going  to  join  the  district  or  not.   I  tried  to 
convince  the  gal  who  was  in  charge  of  the  League  of 
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Women  \'oters  study  that  we  should  look  into  the 
financial  structure  of  the  [East  Bay  Regional  Park] 
District  before  we  wrote  a  blank  check  by  joining  them. 
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Mott ' s  Vision  for  a  New  Botanic  Garden  Site 


Mead 
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Getting  back  to  the  Grass  Valley  site,  what  do  you 
think  was  behind  Mott ' s  idea  to  move  the  original 
botanic  garden  to  a  larger  site? 

There  were  four  people  from  the  Friends  of  the  [Tilden 
Park]  Botanic  Garden  who  were  in  favor  of  Mott ' s  idea 
to  move  the  garden  to  Grass  Valley--Kraebel , 
Wieslander,  Arbegast  and  Pearee .   They  were  all 
thinking,  if  they  were  thinking  at  all,  not  of  a 
botanic  garden.   I'm  sure  that  they  were  thinking  of  a 
botanic  garden,  but  subconsciously  they  were  really 
thinking  an  arboretum. 

There  was  a  site  where  they  could  have  planted  trees 
and  shrubs--but  a  botanic  garden  isn't  trees  and 
shrubs.   A  botanic  garden  is  an  educational  facility, 
and  Jim's  garden  represented  the  various  natural  areas 
of  the  state:   the  desert,  the  Sierra,  the  meadow,  the 
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redwoods,  the  Channel  islands,  and  so  forth.   It  was 
divided  into  various  botanic  areas  of  the  state--you 
have  everything  from  ground  covers  to  redwood  trees. 
The  original  site  was  ideal,  very  well  chosen, 
especially  the  climate  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
creek  going  through  it  . 

Now  there  was  something  else  that  happened.   Mott  had 
done  a  lot  of  timbering  up  on  the  [nearby]  golf  course, 
and  there  had  been  some  stuff  thrown  into  the  creek. 
The  creek  jammed,  and  Jim  nearly  lost  part  of  his 
garden--he  spent  about  thirty  six  hours  trying  to  clear 
the  log  jam  so  the  water  could  go  through.   It  was  just 
a  mess.   There  were  some  people  there  who  didn't  know 
what  the  hell  they  were  doing. 


Mead 


I  want  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  why  Mott  wanted  to 
move  the  botanic  garden  to  a  new  site. 


Burr : 
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rk  in  West  Virginia.   There  was 
n  Institute  of  Park  Executives 
n  old  slave  farm.   I  think  it 
ting  up  an  extremely  expensive 
n  the  floor  of  Grass  Valley.   I 

when  they  voted  to  go  ahead 
sh  business.   It  never  went 
te  in  favor  of  it.   I  sat  there 
all  the  things  they  were  going 

I  began  to  get  the  idea  that 

to  this  than  just  wanting  a 

garden . 


the  exact  time.   Someone  told  me  that 
this  place  [Oglebay  Park]  existed  and  wondered  if  his 
idea  for  this  particularly  fancy  center  was  because  of 
Oglebay  Park,  that  he  could  have  a  West  coast 
complement  of  the  East  coast  center. 


See  Collateral  Documents,  p.   69. 
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Burr:       I  remember  I  sent  for  the  Ogiebay  Park  brochure,  and 
they  sent  one.   I  recall  thinking--here ' s  Skyline 
Boulevard  where  the  Park  District  office  was,  and  you 
could  drive  along  a  ridge  road,  then  the  road  down  into 
the  park.   He  could  take  visitors  through  this  lovely 
scene  of  trees  and  so  forth,  then  down  into  the  valley 
where  the  conference  center  would  be.   I  belie\e  that's 
really  what  he  had  in  mind.   I  never  talked  to  him 
about  this,  and  he  never  admitted  to  it,  but  it  seemed 
very  obvious  when  you  saw  what  the  plans  were  and  what 
existed  there. 


James  Roof 

Mead:      It  would  be  helpful  to  have  character  sketches  of 
William  Penn  Mott  and  James  Roof. 

Burr:       [Reads  from  a  personal  letter  from  Helen  Mar-Beard 

dated  2  April  1983]:   "The  Four  Seasons  came  yesterday. 
The  back  cover  brought  the  shock  of  the  passing  of  Jim 
Roof. . . .   He  certainly  made  his  mark.   No  he  wasn't  a 
diplomat.   He  could  have  been  more  graceful  in  his 
language,  but  he  laid  a  sound  foundation.   He  worked, 
he  worked  effectively,  he  shared  the  results 
generously."   This  is  from  Helen  Mar-Beard  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  native  plant  section  of  the  UC  Botanic 
Garden  until  she  and  Bob  moved  up  to  Trinidad 
[California ] . 

Well,  there's  also  the  famous  article  by  Rimo 
Bacigalupi  about  Jim,  how  as  a  boy  he  was  interested  in 
plants  from  the  very  beginning  f  California 
Horticultural  Journal,  January  1965].   He  had  San  Bruno 
Mountain  to  climb  on. 

Later  on,  a  park,  the  San  Bruno  Mountain  State  and 
County  Park,  was  established  there--we  partially  won 
that  fight,  but  the  total  pattern  of  the  mountain  was 
lost.   Jim  lived  facing  San  Bruno  Mountain  as  a  boy, 
and  he  tramped  all  over  that  mountain.   He  was  an 
expert  on  San  Bruno  Mountain,  and  he  never  ever  got 
around  to  writing  about  the  flora  there.   Finally 
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Burr:      Elizabeth  McClintock  and  Walter  Knight  went  ahead  and 
wrote  a  flora,  and  Jim  was  furious!   He  had  taken  them 
around  and  showed  them  where  everything  was,  but  he 
didn't  write  about  it. 

Mead:      How  would  you  describe  your  relationship  to  him  [Roof]? 

Burr:  Doc  and  he  and  I  were  very  close  friends.  During  this 
bot  garden  fight,  quite  often  we'd  go  to  a  meeting  and 
then  end  up  having  dinner.  Jim  was  a  great  raconteur. 
He  wrote  well,  and  he  spoke  well.  He  was  very 
interesting  to  be  with,  but  there  were  times  of  course 
when  you  could  break  his  neck.  His  devotion  to  plants 
was  very  real  and  very  deep. 

Mead:      Describe  some  of  the  more  difficult  moments  with  him. 

Burr:      There  were  personality  things--for  instance  when  we'd 
go  on  a  camping  trip.   He  wouldn't  say  what  he  wanted, 
but  he'd  do  things  to  get  his  own  way,  in  such  a  way 
that  drove  Doc  absolutely  up  the  wall  because  my 
husband  couldn't  fight  back. 

One  time  we  were  on  a  trip  up  in  Oregon--we'd  gone  up 
the  high  divide  road,  up  on  the  plateau.   It  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  evenings  I  had  ever  seen--there  was 
fog  below,  and  the  tops  of  trees  were  above  the  fog. 
Jim  had  done  three  or  four  things  that  had  made  all  of 
us  very  angry.   Jim  loved  manzanitas. 

We  decided  we  were  going  to  camp  for  the  night  up  on 
this  huge  flat  that  was  covered  with  manzanitas.   Doc 
asked  what  they  were,  but  he  knew  already  because  it 
was  a  very  common  manzanita.   He  poured  himself  a 
drink--we  always  had  a  happy  hour.   He  got  our  little 
shovel  out  of  the  car,  and  he  went  out  and  dug  up 
manzanitas,  turning  them  upside  down,  all  over  this 
flat. 

Jim  knew  exactly  what  Doc  was  doing,  but  he  didn't  dare 
say  a  word  in  protection  of  the  manzanitas.   So  Doc 
told  Jim  exactly  what  he  thought  of  him  at  that  point. 
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We  never  did  get  him  to  write  a  second  botanic  garden 
guide  ["Guide  to  the  Plant  Species  of  the  Regional 
Parks  Botanic  Garden"],  but  the  first  guide  is  an 
absolutely  brilliant  piece  of  work.   I  wish  to  heaven 
he  had  done  more,  but  thank  goodness  he  saved  all  the 
names  and  addresses  of  everyone  who  bought  the  first 
garden  guide--that  became  the  first  mailing  list  for 
CNPS ,  the  California  Native  Plant  Society.   We  sent  out 
a  very  large  first  mailing  announcing  our  first  meeting 
in  October  1965.   A  lot  of  people  came.   It  was  a  very 
successful  meeting. 


William  Penn  Mott,  Jr 

Mead:      How  would  you  describe  Mott?   Was  he  called  Bill? 

Burr:      I  don't  think  anyone  ever  called  him  "Bill"  to  his 

face--maybe  they  did.   He  did  have  a  vision,  and  he  was 
in  favor  of  land  acquisition.   He  also  spent  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money--like  setting  up  the  stables 
down  there  in  Redwood  Park.   Someone  commented  that  it 
was  an  awful  lot  of  money  going  to  this  particular 
thing;  he  said,  "Well,  the  park  should  have  things  for 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor."   That's  how  he  defended 
his  position. 

From  the  time  he  came  in,  the  office  force  grew  like 
this  [gestures  largely],  and  the  people  in  the  field 
grew  like  this  [opposite  gesture]--so  the  office  force 
got  bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger.   He  had  a  PR  man  and 
so  forth.   So  he  was  very  heavy  on  administration.   The 
only  particular  fight  we  got  into  in  the  early  days-- 
there  were  other  things  later  on--was  the  botanic 
garden  itself.   As  I  started  going  to  board  meetings 
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regularly  I  was  m  on  many 
getting  Huckleberry  Trail, 
fought  for. 


various  fights--like  finally 
There  were  many  things  we 


Later,  there  was  a  Governor's  Conference  in  1966  given 
by  Governor  [Pat]  Brown  on  the  environment,  and  I 
represented  the  City  of  El  Cerrito.   Norvell  Gillespie 
help  set  this  up.   This  was  in  Los  Angeles,  and  I 
noticed  Mott  was  there.   He  was  getting  ready  to  leave, 
and  he  came  to  me  and  said,  "Are  you  going  home?"   I 
said  I  was  going  to  stay  over  for  a  couple  of  days,  and 
I  didn't  think  why  he  asked  me  this. 

I  talked  with  a  friend  of  mine  when  I  got  home.   We  had 
been  trying  to  get  funds  from  the  City  of  Richmond  to 
be  used  by  the  junior  college  on  Brooks  "sland,  the 
little  island  you  can  just  see  a  tip  of  i rom  here 
[points  through  her  front  room  window].   The  junior 
college  had  been  doing  work  there  on  Indian  middens. 
There  was  a  project  going  on  about  a  special  breed  of 
mice ,  also . 

The  island  had  been  used  by  Bing  Crosby  and  Trader  V^ic 
as  a  shooting  club--they  would  bring  in  pheasants  to 
shoot.   Nice  sportsmen!   I  had  gotten  a  group  together, 
and  we  had  talked  to  [Assemblyman]  Jack  [John]  Knox. 
We  asked  that  the  island  be  set  aside  not  for  the  Park 
District  but  for  college  educational  purposes.   He  said 
that  was  a  very  good  idea. 


When  I  returned  from  the  G 
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No  one  had  bothered  to  read  the  enabling  legislation. 
Mott  knew  I  wasn't  in  town,  he  knew  I  wasn't  going  to 
be  able  to  stop  them.   It  was  too  late,  and  we  lost 
that  one.   For  twenty  years  the  Park  District  owned  the 
island,  and  for  twenty  years  at  every  board  meeting,  I 
would  get  up  and  complain  that  the  sportsmen  were  not 
really  sportsmen,  that  it  was  like  shooting  fish  in  a 
barrel.   Eventually  I  finally  won.   I  never  forgave  him 
for  that . 


Mott's  training  was  in  landscape  architecture.   I  don't 
think  he  really  had  the  concept  of  a  botanic  garden  as 
an  educational  institution,  and  especially  something, 
as  in  Jim's  case,  that  embraced  the  entire  state.   I 
really  think  he  was  thinking  more  of  trees  and  shrubs 
and  how  pretty  it  would  be.   Arbegast  was  a  landscape 
architect,  too.   Kraebel  and  Wieslander  were  more  in 
forestry.   This  is  more  my  emotional  feeling  than  this 
is  what  he  thought. 


One  thing  I  haven't  addressed  in  any  detail  is  what  I 
felt  about  Mr.  Mott  as  the  years  went  on.   He  and  I  had 
argued  over  many  things,  as  I've  said,  but  when  he  went 
to  the  state  [of  California]  to  be  head  of  the  state 
parks,  he  was  in  a  different  situation. 

One  of  the  things  I  was  very  interested  in  were  the 
rare  plants.   I  met  him  one  day,  and  we  got  to  talking 
about  Red  Rock  Canyon  which  is  a  perfectly  beautiful 
spot  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Mojave  [California]. 
It's  a  lovely  area--in  fact,  it's  so  beautiful  with 
these  huge  red  cliffs  that  there's  an  Easter  Sunday 
service  there  every  year.   It's  a  fantastic  place. 
There  are  wonderful  walks.   Some  of  the  very  early 
cowboy  and  Indian  movies  were  filmed  there. 

In  any  case,  I  said  to  Mr.  Mott  that  I  was  worried 
about  a  rare  plant,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  you  mean  the 
tarweed  [Hemizonia  arida] . "   I  said  yes,  and  he  said, 
"The  one  in  the  culvert."   He  knew  exactly  what  he  was 
talking  about.   That  really  pleased  me  because  I  knew 
that  he  was  taking  a  real  interest  because  this  is  a 
small  area.   This  is  a  plant  not  known  anywhere--it ' s  a 
very  rare  plant. 
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Burr:      When  Reagan  was  considering  him  to  become  head  of  the 
state  parks  service,  there  was  a  man  who  was  very 
interested  in  real  estate  who  was  also  being 
considered.   Many  of  us  were  very  happy  that  Mott  was 
chosen  because  of  this  cons iderat ion--and  as  it  turned 
out,  it  was  even  better  than  that;  he  did  a  very  good 
job  on  most  of  the  things  I  know  about. 

When  Mott  went  to  the  federal  parks  service,  there  was 
a  question  again  of  having  the  sort  of  person  we  now 
have,  James  Ridenour.   But  Mott  was  really  interested 
in  parks  and  interested  in  saving  a  large  amount  of 
wilderness  land  which  is  terribly  important. 

I  was  very  pleased  when  he  let  the  fire  in  Yellowstone 
Park  burn  [in  1988]  .   That  is  certainly  the  most 
important  thing  that  can  be  done  to  maintain  a  park--to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  tremendous  brush.   The  parks 
can't  do  much  burning  of  brush  because  there  is  a  lot 
of  screaming  about  it.   If  you  don't  burn  out  the 
undercover  and  all  the  duff,  you  are  going  to  have  one 
terrible  fire,  as  we  saw  not  only  in  Yellowstone  Park 
but  here  in  our  own  hills  in  Berkeley  [and  Oakland  in 
1991]  . 

Mr.  Mott  was  absolutely  right  in  doing  what  he  did  in 
letting  the  fire  burn.   There  has  been  a  lot  of 
excitement  since  then  when  all  the  visitors  to 
Yellowstone  have  seen  all  the  marvelous  stuff  that  grew 
out  after  the  fire--it's  simply  wonderful.   As  an 
example,  many  areas  in  California  have  closed  cone 
pines  which  don't  reproduce  unless  there  is  a  fire.   So 
it  was  a  terribly  important  thing  that  Mott  did,  and  he 
did  it  under  a  great  deal  of  pressure.   I  have  nothing 
but  good  to  say  about  his  decision. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  read  today  [23  September]  that  he 
died  this  week.   I  think  he  did  a  very  fine  job  [in  the 
national  parks  service].   He  has  done  some  very 
important  work  since  he  left  the  state  parks  service 
[of  California].   He  became  President  of  the  California 
State  Parks  Foundation.   He  was  President  Emeritus  when 
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Burr:      he  died.   He  also  spent  roughly  ten  years  managing  the 

East  Bay  Zoological  Society.   In  any  case,  he  kept  up 

with  his  park  work  until  he  died,  right  to  the  very 
end . 

I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  point  out  that  even  though  I 
had  my  difficulties  with  him  in  the  beginning,  I 
learned  to  respect  what  he  did. 

Mead:      Do  you  remember  the  Grass  Valley  site? 

Burr:      Oh,  yes,  Jim  took  me  there. 

Mead:      How  would  you  describe  it? 

Burr:      Here's  this  long  sloping  hill  down  into  a  valley,  and 
Jim  pointed  out  something  like  seven  slides  that  we 
could  see  from  up  above,  a  slide  here  and  there.   He 
said,  "You  can't  put  up  a  botanic  garden  on  this  kind 
of  a  slope."   He  drove  me  all  around,  and  he  was  right. 
It  might  have  been  an  arboretum,  but  it  surely  couldn't 
have  been  a  botanic  garden.   The  climate  was  wrong, 
there  were  different  exposures-- it  wouldn't  have 
worked . 

There  were  sites  in  Contra  Costa  County  that  we  were 
hoping  to  get  into  the  Park  District,  and  we  worked 
hard  on  those.   Point  Pinole  was  one  of  them.   Mott  was 
warned,  when  he  went  to  talk  with  Bethlehem  Steel,  not 
to  mention  "eminent  domain,"  because  if  he  did  they 
would  dig  in  their  heels.   When  Mott  went  to  see  them 
the  story  is  that  at  some  point  he  finally  got  mad  and 
said  he  could  always  go  to  condemnation  proceedings. 
So  it  was  a  much  longer  fight  than  we  had  hoped. 

Mead:      Bethlehem  Steel  was  located  at  Point  Pinole? 

Burr:      There  was  a  steel  plant  there  and  an  ammunitions  plant 
there.   We  finally  did  get  Point  Pinole.   Mary  Jefferds 
had  more  to  do  with  it  than  anyone  else  on  the  board  or 
staff.   She  was  on  the  Park  Board  for  a  good  many 
years .   ## 

## 
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PART  III.   FOUNDING  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  NATIVE 
PLANT  SOCIETY 


Controversy  Over  the  Tilden  Botanic  Garden 

Mead:      Last  time,  you  talked  about  [William  Penn]  Mott  and 

[James]  Roof  which  has  led  us  up  to  1964,  the  time  of 
the  controversy  around  the  Tilden  Botanic  Garden. 

Burr:      Yes,  that's  when  it  began. 

Mead:      What  kinds  of  activities  were  going  on  at  that  time? 

Burr:      Well,  of  course,  1964  was  when  we  first  went  before  the 
Park  District  Board  of  Directors  when  Robert  Gordon 
Sproul  was  President  of  the  Board.   There  were  a  lot  of 
us  who  spoke  in  favor  of  keeping  the  garden  where  it 
was  and  not  moving  to  this  much  larger  site--on  the 
basis  of  si^e,  it  was  much  too  large,  and  the  site  was 
a  poor  site''. 

There  were  people  like  Lincoln  Constance,  who  was  then 
the  vice-chancellor,  or  something  on  that  level,  at  the 
University  of  California,  and  Herbert  Baker  who  was  in 
the  Botany  Department,  and  of  course  Leo  Brewer. 
Marion  Copley  was  also  there,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
who  gave  quite  a  long  harangue,  all  of  it  perfectly 
justified,  but  so  strong  that  Sproul  told  her  that  she 
had  a  fix  on  Mott. 

Mead:      Were  these  people  members  of  various  groups  working  to 
save  the  garden? 

Burr:      Some  of  them  were  members  of  the  Friends  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  except  for  the  four  people  [Arbegast, 
Wieslander,  Kraebel ,  Pearce]  who  voted  for  the  new 
site--they  were  the  only  ones  who  voted  for  the  new- 
site.   The  rest  of  the  Friends  voted  to  leave  the 
garden  where  it  was. 


"See  Collateral  Documents,  p.  70. 
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Burr 


This  was  also  the  time  when  the  Park  District  needed  to 
get  more  money,  and  they  thought  that  Contra  Costa 
County  should  join  the  district.   So  some  of  the  energy 
devoted  to  the  garden  was  a  little  diffused  by  this 
happening.   I  had  previously  set  up  my  Contra  Costa 
Garden  Committee,  and  we  had  started  to  collect 
signatures  to  keep  the  garden  where  it  was. 


Jim  Roof  is  Fired 


Burr 


It  wasn't  until  they  fired  Jim  Roof  that  we  decided  we 
had  to  focus  much  more  strongly  in  an  organized  group 
with  a  leader. 


Mead 

Burr 

Mead 
Burr 


When  exactly  did  the  firing  take  place? 

As  I  recall,  it  was  sometime  after  the  first  of  the 
year ,  in  1965 . 

What  were  the  circumstances  around  Roof's  being  fired'!' 

Mott  had  gone  to  Australia  for  a  month,  and  it  was 
during  that  period  that  Robert  Mauler  took  over  as 
acting  manager  of  Tilden  Park.   Perry  Laird  was  a 
supervisor.   The  way  I  remember  it,  and  the  way  most  of 
my  friends  remember  it,  was  that  Perry  Laird  gave  Jim 
this  rather  outrageous  list  of  things  he  had  to  do  in  a 
month,  and  if  he  didn't  he  would  be  fired.   Jim  didn't 
do  them,  partly  because  it  would  have  taken  an  awful 
lot  of  people  to  help  do  it--they  wanted  every  plant 
listed,  that  kind  of  nonsense. 

So  Jim  was  fired,  and  I  think  he  was  fired  before  Mott 
got  back.  That  really  blew  things  up.  All  of  us  were 
working--the  Contra  Costa  Garden  Committee,  the  people 
working  with  Marion  Copley  [Citizens  for  Tilden  Park], 
all  the  people  from  the  Friends  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

We  all  got  together  at  a  meeting  at  Mulford  Hall.   Mary 
Wohlers  says  she  called  that  meeting.   I  know  we  put 
out  brochures  and  made  telephone  calls  and  everything. 
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Burr:      At  this  meeting,  we  set  up  a  committee  called  the  "Save 
the  Garden"  Committee. 

Mead:      Are  The  Friends  of  the  Garden  and  the  "Save  the  Garden" 
Committee  two  separate  organizations? 

Burr:      They  are  totally  different.   The  Friends  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  came  first,  and  this  was  the  one  who  sent  out 
the  four  people  who  looked  at  the  various  places  Mott 
wanted  them  to  see.   The, "Save  the  Garden"  Committee  I 
think  was  formed  in  1965". 

Leo  Brewer  accepted  the  chairmanship  for  the  committee. 
Leo  Brewer  was  a  very  prestigious  person.   Every  year 
the  University  of  California  selects  one  person  that 
they  consider  an  outstanding  scholar  and  individual, 
and  Leo  was  awarded  that  one  year.   He  has  the  largest 
native  plant  garden  of  anyone  in  the  Bay  Area  that  we 
know  of.   It's  a  fantastic  native  garden.   He  is  very 
important  from  the  botanical  point  of  view  and  also 
because  of  his  general  personal ity--he  is  a 
tremendously  nice  guy. 

We  planned  a  series  of  lectures  and  other  things.   We 
continued  to  work  on  petitions  and  tried  to  alert  all 
the  garden  clubs  in  the  area  about  the  situation.   Not 
all  the  garden  clubs  were  supportive  because  some  of 
them  felt  that  Jim,  as  I  told  you,  did  not  always  have 
the  habit  of  saying  who  he  was  if  he  didn't  feel  like 
it. 

Generally  speaking,  though,  there  was  really  a  large 
assembly  of  people.   We  insisted  we  wanted  a  hearing 
with  the  Park  District--it  was  set  for  May  11.   There 
were  some  good  newspaper  articles  for  this--Mary  Ellen 
Perry,  Gaile  Russ--there  were  some  good  reporters  who 
did  very  straightforward  reporting.   That  was  very- 
helpful.   We  had  the  press  on  our  side  in  a  sense'. 


'See  Collateral  Documents,  pp.  82  and  89. 

? 
See  Collateral  Documents,  pp.  83,  88,  90  and  93 
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Many  people  wrote  letters  to  edi tors--Herbert  Baker's 
letter'  was  included  and  quoted  various  times.   We  did 
have  a  great  push  with  the  press  about  all  of  this. 
Then,  it  was  very  shortly  after  the  May  11  meeting  that 
we  decided  to  go  ahead  and  proceed  with  setting  up  an 
organization  that  would  permanently  oversee  the  garden. 


The  Future  of  the  Garden  is  Determined 


Mead 


The  May  11  meeting  was  held,  then,  to  determine  what 
was  going  to  be  done  about  the  Tilden  Botanic  Garden? 


Burr 


(Nods)  They  came  to  the  Brazilian  Room.   It  was  a 
three-man  committee  meeting  of  members  of  the  Park 
Distric  Board.   Marlin  Haley,  I  think,  chaired  that 
meeting.   He  was  actually  very  much  on  our  side--not 
out  loud  and  officially,  but  by  the  way  he  spoke,  we 
knew  that  he  was  a  sympathetic  ear. 


There  were  three  board  members--it  would  have  been  an 
official  meeting  if  there  had  been  four  members  because 
of  Brown  Act,  but  there  were  three  members.   I  can't 
remember  exactly  who  the  other  two  were-- it  m.ay  have 
been  John  Macdonald  who  also  was  somewhat  sympathetic. 
Haley  is  the  one  who  sticks  in  my  mind.   He  was  a 
tremendously  nice  guy. 

I  have  gotten  to  be  quite  fond  of  a  few  of  the  board 
members  over  the  years,  but  Marlin  Haley  was  very  good. 
The  only  speaker  at  this  meeting  I  recall  who  was  not 
sympathetic  to  keeping  the  garden  in  its  place  and  not 
enlarging  it  was  Robert  Stebbins  who  was  a  biologist-- 
not  G.  Ledyard  Stebbins,  he  was  a  geneticist. 

Interestingly  enough,  Dick  Trudeau,  who  had  become  the 
public  relations  man  for  the  Park  District,  in  his  news 
release  made  it  sound  to  people  who  had  not  been  to 
this  meeting  that  Owen  Pearce--the  four  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  Grass  Valley  site--had  presented  their 
point  of  view  at  the  meeting.   But  that  did  not  happen, 


See  Collateral  Documents,  p.  63. 
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Burr:       they  were  not  at  the  meeting.   It  was  apparent  at  this 
meeting  that  the  Park  District  was  not, going  to  move 
the  botanic  garden  to  this  larger  site'. 

Mead:      Was  there  any  reason  given  for  that? 

Burr:      The  California  Native  Plant  Society  was  not  yet  in 
existence  then,  but  the  core  of  the  CNPS  were  the 
speakers  at  this  meeting--we  made  it  very  plain  that  we 
were  going  to  report  to  the  board  to  drop  the  plan  for 
the  larger  garden.   It  was  after  this  meeting,  when  we 
all  met  at  the  Beard's,  that  we  decided  it  was  the  time 
to  move  away  from  the  "Save  the  Garden"  Commi ttee--i t 
was  evident  that  we  had  succeeded.   Now  we  should  do 
something  further  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  garden--that 
was  our  original  purpose. 


Jim  Roof  Is  Reinstated 

Mead:      Simultaneous  to  the  meeting  of  May  11,  was  Roof 
re  instated? 

Burr:      As  soon  as  Jim  was  fired,  I  got  in  touch  with  John  Dunn 
to  see  if  he  would  act  as  his  attorney.   I'd  known  John 
for  years.   A  hearing  was  held  for  Jim,  and  at  some 
point--I  don't  know  if  it  was  Mott  or  someone  from  the 
Park  Distr ict--said  something  about  this  being  the 
first  go-around. 

John  Dunn  said  they  were  on  record  for  what  they  had 
said,  and  if  they  [Park  District]  proceeded,  he  would 
bring  a  suit  against  the  district  if  Jim  was  fired 
again.   Jim  was  never  fired  again.   John  did  a  very 
fine  job  and  essentially  saved  the  garden  because  if 
Jim  had  been  gone  at  that  point,  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  happened. 

I  believe  the  hearing  on  Jim  was  some  time  before  the 
May  11  meeting,  I  don't  remember  exactly.   I  remember 


See  Collateral  Documents,  p.  95. 
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Burr:      reading  something  about  his  being  re  instated'"-- it  must 
have  been  before  that.   There  was  a  tremendous  amount 
of  activity  going  on  between  January  1  and  May  11  of 
1965,  a  lot  of  activity  going  on  all  that  time.   Most 
of  our  meetings  of  strategy  were  held  at  the  Beard's 
house.   It  was  sort  of  an  ad  hoc  group  with  people  from 
various  groups. 

Marion  Copley  wanted  to  expand  the  garden  to  be  much 
larger.   Originally,  the  Park  District  had  set  aside 
twenty  acres  for  the  garden.   There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  many  acres  could  be  added.   One  of 
the  reasons  that  Marion  Copley  dropped  out  when  we  set 
up  the  California  Native  Plant  Society  is  that  we 
hadn't  supported  her  for  this  much  larger  garden, 
partly  because  we  knew  the  Park  District  wasn't  going 
to  buy  it.   We  felt  we  wanted  to  preserve  what  we  had 
rather  than  lose  the  ball  game. 

Mead:      How  would  you  describe  Marion  Copley? 

Burr:      She  was  a  very  brilliant  woman,  an  iris  hybridizer. 

She  was  quite  interested  in  birdsongs  and  knew  all  the 
birdsongs  in  California,  I'm  sure.   She  had  an 
extensive  record  collection  on  those.   She  was  a  very 
determined  woman.   She  found  it  hard  to  compromise  with 
people.   I  think  I  told  you  what  she  said  to  Susan 
Fruge  one  time:   "I  don't  want  you  to  get  close  to 
Joyce  because  she'll  take  you  away  from  me." 

She  felt  very  threatened  by  the  fact  that  I  had  so  many 
people  working  for  me.   That's  why  Doc  and  I  didn't  put 
our  names  down  on  the  CNPS  sponsor  list  because  we  felt 
that  she  needed  to  feel  important.   She  had  just 
devoted  her  soul  to  try  to  save  the  garden  and  also  to 
expand  it  a  very  long  distance  along  Wildcat  Canyon 
Road.   Others  wanted  to  -extend  it  on  down  the  creek 
where  all  the  ferns  were,  and  there  was  some  talk  of 
moving  the  fence  back  and  forth. 


n 
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Burr:      One  of  the  problems  with  the  Park  District  was  that 

they  continued,  no  matter  what  happened,  to  do  things 
that  would  be  heckling.   For  example,  Jim  needed  to 
have  a  certain  section  fenced,  and  they  didn't  want  to 
fence  it.   Of  course  deer  can  jump  an  eight-foot  fence 
if  they  have  a  run,  and  there  were  places  where  the 
fence  needed  improvement.   So  we  had  to  continue  to 
fight  for  the  garden  as  time  went  on  even  though  we 
saved  the  garden. 


The  California  Native  Plant  Society  is  Born 

Mead:      I  want  to  go  back  to  the  time  just  following  the  May  11 
meeting  during  which  it  appeared  that  the  garden  was 
saved.   Some  of  the  people  in  support  of  this  got 
together  as  a  group  to  organize  more  officially  and 
became  CN'PS? 

Burr:      Yes,  and  that's  when  Helen-Mar*Beard  and  Bob  Beard  gave 
me  the  first  two  dollars  to  the  group,  not  yet 
officially  CNPS ,  for  me  to  make  a  telephone  call  to 
make  an  appointment  with  Elsa  Knoll  [of  Sunset 
magazine].   Bach--you  know  who  Bach  is,  Rimo 
Bacigalupi--Bach  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
California  Botanical  Society,  and  I  met  him  for  lunch 
to  ask  him  where  we  should  go  next  to  get  information 
about  how  to  set  up  a  botanical  society  like  the 
California  Botanical  Society.   He  said  I  had  to  talk 
with  Elsa  Knoll  in  Palo  Alto  because  she  knew  the  whole 
story. 

That's  when  I  went  to  see  her,  and  she  gave  me  almost 
three  hours  that  afternoon.   Part  of  the  time  she 
wanted  to  talk  about  Jim  Roof,  in  fact  most  of  the  time 
she  wanted  to  talk  about  the  whole  fight  with  Mott .   I 
don't  think  she  was  too  fond  of  Mott,  and  she  was  very 
fond  of  Jim.   Everybody  knew  Mott,  of  course,  because 
he  had  been  the  head  of  the  Oakland  parks  for  years. 

She  told  me  various  things  including  the  fact  that  our 
attorneys  should  get  in  touch  with  Marshall  Madison 
immediately  because  he  was  the  attorney  who  tried  to 
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get  tax-exempt  status  for  the  California  Botanical 
Society.   They  had  had  a  terrible  time  getting  tax- 
exempt  status  for  them,  but  he  had  learned  what  to  do 
John  [Dunn]  called  Madison,  and  he  told  us  how  to  go 
through  with  the  tax-exempt  procedure  which  we  got  in 
six  weeks.   John  served  without  anv  fee. 


So  talking  with  Elsa  Knoll  was  \ery  useful,  and  the 
most  helpful  thing  she  gave  me  was  to  get  in  touch  with 
Marshall  Madison.  John  Dunn  was  the  one  who  officially 
got  in  touch  with  him.  So  John  not  only  worked  to  save 
Jim's  job,  but  he  was  also  was  our  attorney  for  setting 
up  tax-exempt  status. 


Mead 


How  did  you  come 
Plant  Society"? 


to  use  the  name  California  Native 


Burr 


Now  that  I  can't  tell  you  precisely.   There  was  a 
meeting  in  early  August,  and  a  bunch  of  us  had  gotten 
people  lined  up  like  Maxine  Trumbo  to  be  our  secretary 
and  Richard  Loosley  to  be  our  treasurer.   When  we  got 
our  corporation  papers  ready,  I  took  them  down  to  our 
local  sanitary  district  and  had  them  all  notarized. 


I  had  to  drive  my  son  and  his  girlfriend  to  Chico  for 
school  entrance  exams,  so  I  was  not  at  the  meeting 
where  the  group  was  named.   Mary  Wohlers  may  have  been 
the  one  to  suggest  the  name,  but  I  don't  really  know 
who  did.   I  had  decided  by  then  that  if  they  couldn't 
function  as  an  organization  without  me  at  every  single 
meeting,  it  was  ridiculous.   I  like  to  set  up 
organizations  and  then  somebody  else  takes  over  so  I 
can  go  on  to  the  next  thing. 

When  I  got  back  from  Chico,  I  heard  they  had  decided  to 
broaden  the  scope.   The  garden  theoretically  had  been 
saved,  we  would  be  sure  the  Park  District  wouldn't  try 
to  get  in  there  again--although  they  did  try  one  other 
time,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  that  later". 

As  I  said,  somebody  at  that  meeting,  I  don't  know  who 
it  was,  suggested  that  we  broaden  the  group--after  all, 


See  Collateral  Documents,  pp.  97  and  98. 
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Burr:      California  native  plants  are  so  important--and  call 
ourselves  the  California  Nativ^  Plant  Society.   This 
happened  at  the  August  meeting",  somewhere  around  the 
ninth  or  tenth,  I  don't  remember.   I  was  not  at  that 
meet  ing . 


Early  Months  of  CNPS 

Mead:      So  CNPS  was  incorporated  and  gained  tax-exempt  status, 
and  they  continued  to  have  meetings.   Were  these  at 
Helen-Mar*'Beard '  s  house? 

Burr:      We  held  meetings  from  time  to  time  at  Helen's  house 
when  there  was  going  to  be  something  coming  up  at  a 
Park  District  board  meeting.   We  kept  a  pretty  close 
eye  on  the  District. 

As  time  went  on,  I  was  the  only  one  who  went  to  all  the 
District  meetings--I  must  have  to  gone  to  all  their 
meetings  for  some  fifteen  years.   I  took  on  BART  and  a 
few  other  things  as  well.   I  don't  go  to  all  the 
meetings  any  more,  but  I  do  go  to  all  the  budget 
hearings,  because  I'm  an  honorary  member  of  the  budget 
committee.   And  for  twenty  years,  I've  heckled  them 
about  why  we  didn't  get  Brooks  Island.   It's  finally 
open,  and  the  "sportsmen"  are  gone 


We  had  our  first  public  meeting--I  think  it  was  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October  in  1965.   Paul  Zinke  gave  a 
very  interesting  lecture.   He  was  talking  about  the 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy  Mediterranean  climate  which 
is  essentially  what  we  have  here,  and  how  similar  the 
flora  is  in  both  places. 


See  Collateral  Documents,  p.  99. 
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Burr:       It  was  fascinating  because  there  is  a  tremendous 

simi lar i ty-- the  maquis  is  like  the  chaparral  and  so 
forth.   I  still  remember  a  good  bit  of  the  lecture.   We 
had  a  very  good  audience,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
room  in  Mulford  Hall  [ U .  C.  Berkeley]  where  it  was 
held.   We  had  our  meetings  there  from  then  on. 

Mead:      It  sounds  like  1965  was  a  year  of  tremendous  acti\ity. 

Burr:      Oh,  it  was!   In  fact,  my  car,  I  swear  to  God,  could 
have  driven  from  here  to  the  botanic  garden  and  back 
all  by  itself.   There  was  a  period  in  there  when  I 
drove  every  day  of  the  week,  except  for  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  and  sometimes  even  those  days  just  to  look  at 
the  garden  and  coner  with  Jim.   Sometimes  I  even  went 
back  a  second  time  during  a  day.   I  don't  know  how  much 
gas  I  used,  but  it  must  have  been  a  tremendous  amount 
of  gas  ( laughs ) I 

Mead:      During  this  time.  Roof  had  been  reinstated.   Was  he  the 
only  person  working  on  the  garden? 

Burr:      As  I  said  before,  one  of  the  sad  things  was  that  Mott 

had  fired  Robert  Owen,  but  Roof  insisted  that  he  had  to 
have  more  help.   By  pushing  this,  he  did  get  more  help, 
and  the  Park  District  did  raise  the  budget.   We  didn't 
get  the  same  darling  man  back,  Robert  Owen,  whom  I  just 
adored,  but  we  did  get  other  people  in  the  garden.   So 
we  succeeded  little  by  little  to  raise  the  garden's 
budget  and  to  increase  the  staff. 

Mead:      What  were  some  of  the  chief  topics  or  issues  that  came 
up  for  discussion  during  the  early  months  of  CNPS? 

Burr:      Of  course  when  you  set  up  a  new  organization,  you  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  things.   One  of  the  first  things,  as  I 
told  you,  was  use  the  garden  guide  list  to  send  out 
announcements  about  CNPS,  that  the  society  exists,  what 
it  costs,  and  so  forth.   Then  we  did  organize  the  first 
public  meeting,  and  that  took  a  lot  of  organizational 
work  because  we  got  in  touch  with  all  sorts  of  people 
and  newspapers  in  two  counties.   I  got  a  list  of  all 
the  newspapers  in  both  counties  so  we  could  use  these 
for  publicity. 
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Mead:      So  you  personal  involvement  in  CNPS  in  the  beginning 
was  getting  information  out  to  the  public.   Do  you 
recall  anything  about  the  financial  situation  with 
CNPS'!' 

Burr:      We  had  a  list  of  sponsors  in  the  beginning.   Everyone 
of  those  sponsors  was  contacted  by  a  member.   I  got  in 
touch  with  Norvell  Gillespie  who  was  Mr.  Green  Thumb  at 
that  time.   I  was  on  the  "Green  Thumb"  program,  a  T .  \' . 
program.   He  was  also  Mr.  Green  Thumb  for  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens .   He  was  a  well  known  gardener. 

Mead:      How  did  you  get  people  to  become  sponsors? 

Burr:      I  called  them  and  asked  them  to  be  sponsors  and  to  give 
us  twenty  dollars.   Every  sponsor  on  that  list  gave  us 
at  least  twenty  dollars  to  start.   That  was  our  first 
financing.   I  suppose  some  people  gave  more.   For 
example,  I  invited  four  families:   the  Falconers,  the 
Tuddenhams ,  Norvell  Gillespie,  and  the  Flemings.   Mary 
Wohlers  got  Chester  Nimitz  and  Earl  Warren.   Leo  Brewer 
got  Edwin  McMillan  and  Glenn  Seaborg,  Nobel  laureates. 
There  were  a  fair  number  of  people  on  that  list,  and  it 
gave  us  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  to  get  started. 
That  was  our  initial  financing.   Additional  financing 
was  from  dues. 


State  CNPS  Chapters  Form 

Mead:      At  this  time,  it  was  strictly  a  local  venture,  then'' 

Burr:      Yes.   Now  very  soon  on,  the  Gualala  area  set  up  the 
Dorothy  King  Young  Chapter.   And  also  soon  on,  Helen 
Funkhauser  set  up  the  Sierra-Santa  Monica  chapter,  and 
they  finally  changed  their  name  to  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  Chapter.   Florence  and  Warner  Marsh  set  up 
the  Sacramento  Chapter. 

Those  were  the  first  three  chapters,  and  we  decided 
early  on  that  we  would  encourage  chapters  throughout 
the  state,  that  that  would  be  the  best  way  to  spread 
the  idea  of  the  California  Native  Plant  Society.   It 
would  have  cost  an  infinite  amount  of  money  to  try  to 
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Burr 


contact  the  whole  state.   So  this  is  how  the  society 
has  grown,  with  chapters  being  set  up  here  and  there 
and  people  in  those  areas  being  encouraged  to  join.   We 
now  have  twenty  nine  chapters. 


Mead 


It's  really  interesting  that  the  idea  caught  on  in  such 
a  large  way  early  on.   Some  organizations  struggle  for 
years  to  achieve  that  kind  of  growth. 


Burr 


There  is  a  note  somewhere  where  Dorothy  King  Young  said 
that  Helen  Mar-Beard  said  that  I  started  the  society. 
Dorothy  was  at  the  meeting  when  they  picked  the  name 
because  she  had  close  ties  to  the  Bay  Area.   She  has 
written  a  book,  something  called  Redwood  Empire 
Wildflower  Jewels,  a  marvelous  little  book  about 
wildf lowers.   She's  a  darling  gal,  quite  aged  now  and 
also  blind.   Every  August  she  calls  me  to  thank  me  for 
having  helped  set  up  the  California  Native  Plant 
Society . 


Jim  Roof's  Expertise  in  the  Botanic  Garden 


Burr 


I  think  Helen  Funkhauser  knew  James  Roof--Jim  was  known 
throughout  the  state.   He  was  very  well  known,  and  the 
botanic  garden  was  well  known  throughout  the  state.   He 
had  relationships  with  many  people,  some  of  them 
friendly,  sometimes  not.   People  knew  him  well,  and  he 
was  very  highly  respected  for  his  horticultural 
knowledge  and  his  attempts  to  try  to  save  many  of  the 
state's  endangered  or  rare  plants  which  he  tried  to 
plant  in  the  garden. 


Mead 


Were  there  other  gardens  quite  like  this  in  the  state 
of  California,  do  you  recall? 


Burr 


Not  arranged  quite  the  way  Jim  did  his,  but  in  southern 
California  there  are  some.   ?^# 


## 
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Burr 


In  the  Santa  Barbara  Botanic  Garden,  I  know  there  is  a 
native  section  because  I've  been  in  it.   It's  not  laid 
out  the  way  Jim's  is.   There  is  a  Los  Angeles  County 
Botanic  Garden,  I'm  not  sure  of  the  name--they  also 
have  a  section  of  native  plants.   There  is  a  foundation 
down  there  that  deals  entirely  with  native  plants. 
These  gardens  existed  alongside  Jim's  garden  which  was 
the  only  native  plant  garden  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state . 


One  of  the  miracles  was  that  he  was  growing  things  from 
the  desert,  part  of  which  the  District  helped  to 
destroy  but  which  was  brought  back.   He  had  plants  from 
the  Channel  Islands  which  is  most  unusual  in  northern 
California  because  he  succeeded  in  being  able  to  grow 
many  plants  from  these  islands.   Jim  had  tried  to 
build,  stone  by  stone,  a  building  in  the  garden  which 
the  Park  District  finally  tore  down  and  then  put  in  the 
fancy  garden  center  we  now  have,  renamed  for  Jim. 

In  any  case,  he  had  managed  to  grow  a  desert  apricot-- 
the  District  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it  when  they 
tore  the  building  down  and  destroyed  it.   He  asked  them 
please  to  save  it,  but  they  did  not,  and  he  was  not 
able  to  grow  it  again.   That  was  one  of  the  fights  we 
lost.   I  rather  liked  the  fact  that  there  was  this 
strange  stone  wall--it  was  the  very  beginning  of  a 
building  and  provided  for  full  sun  on  the  wall,  so  this 
gave  the  intense  desert  heat  that  the  desert  apricot 
needed.   He  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  apricot 
was  doing  so  well. 

There  was  never  any  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the 
District  for  the  garden  itself.  I  want  to  tell  a  story 
here.  Mott  had  said  Jim  couldn't  use  gasoline  any  more 
to  kill  the  Armillaria  mellea,  the  honey  mushroom, 
which  gets  into  the  roots  of  the  dogwood  tree.  Jim  had 
been  using  it  every  year  to  control  it  so  he  could  grow 
the  dogwood. 


When  he  had  to  stop  using  it,  he  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  Armillaria  in  that  particular  section  of  the 
garden,  and  he  lost  the  two  dogwoods  there.   When  Mott 
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Burr:       retired,  friends  couldn't  understand  why  I  was  giving 
him  a  gift,  but  I  was  giving  him  a  framed  copy  of  a 
wood  engraving  I  had  made  of  the  dogwood  in  Tilden  Park 
that  died  because  of  him. 

Mead:      It  sounds  as  if  the  garden  is  a  very  fragile 
environment . 

Burr:      Certain  sections  are  very  fragile.   The  garden  needed 
people  who  were  willing  to  take  Jim's  judgment  about 
what  his  garden  needed,  but  the  District  had  blanket 
rules  and  made  no  exceptions. 

By  the  way,  when  Jim  was  working  on  the  drainage  for 
the  original  garden,  they  put  in  pipes  about  this  size 
(gestures  about  eighteen  to  twenty  four  inches  in 
diameter)  to  carry  water  down  the  slopes  into  the 
creek,  tremendous  things.   Jim  had  pictures  of  all 
this,  and  nobody  knows  where  they've  gone  now.   I  wish 
now  I  had  taken  them  from  him,  just  said  I  wanted  them 
for  the  file,  but  I  didn't  ask  him,  and  they 
disappeared . 

So  there's  very  impressive  drainage  for  the  garden,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  lot  of  slides  in  storms  if  he 
hadn't  done  that  tremendous  job.   This  was  done 
probably  when  he  got  back  from  the  war  in  the  mid 
nineteen  forties.   I'm  probably  the  only  one  who  had 
ever  seen  those  pictures! 

Now  some  people  didn't  like  his  stonework.   When  he 
decided  he  would  put  plants  from  Point  Reyes,  he  built 
a  whole  series  of  rock  walls  and  trails  down  to  the 
creek.   That's  where  he  planted  a  thing  that  called 
Clarkia  amoena  Joyce  Burr ,  and  this  has  since  died  out 
in  the  garden.   It  was  the  only  time  anyone  ever  named 
a  plant  for  me.  (laughs) 


Advice  From  Paul  Hutchison 

Mead:      I  want  to  go  back  to  1965  when  CNPS  was  officially 

formed.   There  was  a  person  you  mentioned  at  one  time, 
Paul  Hutchison. 
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Burr 


Yes,  at  that  time  he  was  helping  to  set  up  a  society 
for  the  huge  botanic  garden  on  Oahu--I  don't  remember 
the  name  of  the  garden.   I  knew  that  he  had  been  active 
in  organizing  botanic  societies,  so  I  went  down  to  see 
him.   I  spent  the  good  part  of  a  day,  and  he  gave  me  a 
lot  of  information.   In  fact  he  gave  me  his  tentative 
first  report,  a  shortened  report,  to  them  [the  botanic 
garden  on  Oahu]. 


Mead 


Did  you  see  him  around  the  same  time  that 
Knoll  and  others? 


you  saw  Elsa 


Burr 


No,  Elsa  Knoll  was  in  the  very  beginning.   It  was  after 
that.   He  gave  us  various  ideas,  and  one  was  that  we 
should  have  a  good  publ icat ion--this  was  very 
important,  not  just  a  newsletter  but  some  kind  of 
journal . 


Attempts  to  Establish  a  CNPS  Newsletter 


Burr: 


That's  when  Leo  Brewer  and  I  talkeq,  Jim  Roof  into 
letting  CNPS  have  the  Four  Seasons'"   which  Jim  was 
already  pubJ ishing  by  himself.   He  had  started  it  and 
copyrighted  it.   Jim  said,  yes,  he  would  let  us  have 
the  Four  Seasons .   However,  he  wanted  to  do  two  more 
issues  before  he  turned  it  over  to  us. 


In  the  meantime,  the  soc 
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'"See  Collateral  Documents,  p.  100. 
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Burr 


Then  Leo  had  to  leave  town,  and  I  read  some  of  the  copy 
and  took  some  of  it  out.   Theoretically,  Jim  was 
supposed  to  let  Leo  read  it,  but  I  think  Leo  got  back 
too  late  to  do  that  because  Jim's  publication  deadline. 
This  issue  was  supposed  to  go  through  the  office  and  be 
mailed  out.   Well,  Mary  Wohlers  was  just  furious,  and 
she  wouldn't  mail  it  out. 


When  Jim  found  out  she  hadn't  mailed  it  out,  he  was 
furious  because  he  was  about  to  lose  his  copyright,  so 
he  said  we  couldn't  have  the  Four  Seasons  and  took  it 
away.   This  was  in  1966. 


I  reported  my  talk  with  him  to  the  board  meeting 
had  board  meetings  before  we  had  our  first  public 
meeting  because  we  were  doing  all  this  organizational 
stuff . 


Mead 
Burr 


Were  these  board  meetings  held  about  once  a  month' 


In  the  beginning  I  don 
fairly  often  because  t 
decide.  If  we  couldn' 
job,  we  would  get  toge 
people  would  come  up  w 
Then  certain  of  us  wer 
people.  There  was  a  1 
went  on.  There  were  a 
meetings  from  the  Augu 
society  to  that  first 


't  know  how  often,  but  it  was 

here  were  a  lot  of  things  to 
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ther  and  brainstorm  it,  and 

ith  two  or  three  suggestions. 

e  assigned  to  talk  to  other 

ot  of  organizational  stuff  that 

t  least  two  or  three  board 

St  meeting  when  they  named  the 

public  meeting  in  October. 


Mead 


Going  on  a  bit  from  the  incident  around  the  Four 
Seasons --what  kind  of  decision  did  you  make  once  you 
couldn't  use  this  publication  for  your  own? 
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Burr:      We  would  bring  out  a  newsletter.   The  first  newsletter 
was  brought  out  in  October  1965.   Have  you  seen  the 
copy  where  Alice  Howard  is  very  outspoken  about  Mott? 
That  was  the  first  one--I  wish  to  heavens  I  had  kept 
it.   She  did  a  lot  of  writing--for  posters  and  notices 
and  so  forth,  and  I  would  check  to  see  if  it  was  okay. 
I  can  say  very  nasty  things  in  very  polite  language. 
So  we  told  Alice  that  we  couldn't  send  the  newsletter 
out.   There  were  only  a  few  copies  of  that  first  one. 
Then  we  sent  out  a  revised  version. 

So  we  had  the  newsletter,  and  eventually  some  years 
later,  we  finally  decided  we  needed  a  journal  like  the 
Fremont ia .   Then  there  was  a  fight  over  the  name 
Fremont  ia .   Jim  said  we  shouldn't  name  anything  after 
John  C.  Fremont  because  after  all  he  had  said  "the  only 
good  Indian  was  a  dead  Indian."   Jim  just  blew  up  at  a 
board  meeting,  he  was  just  furious--he  would  never  have 
an  article  in  the  Fremont ia !   Of  course  he  changed  his 
mind.   People  argued--well ,  it's  not  Fremont  that  we're 
talking  about,  it's  the  plant  now  called 
Fremontodendron. 


Further  Memories  About  Early  CNPS 


Burr:      Jim  was  really  fun  to  have  around,  you  see,  he  was 

always  stirring  up  some  kind  of  controversy  (laughs), 
and  a  good  part  of  the  time  he  was  r ight--somet imes  he 
was  wrong,  too.   He  wrote  very  well,  and  he  could  give 
a  great  lecture  any  time  he  wanted  to.   In  fact  quite 
often  you'd  go  up  to  the  garden  to  talk  about  one 
specific  plant,  and  he'd  keep  you  there  for  two  hours 
talking  about  something  else.   He  was  so  interesting 
you  didn't  leave! 

As  well  as  maintaining  the  garden,  he  was  doing  a 
tremendous  amount  of  field  work.   He  went  out  with  the 
various  workers  in  his  garden,  and  then  the  CNPS,  very 
early  on,  had  field  trips  all  over,  up  to  Eureka,  down 
south  to  the  desert,  the  foothills,  the  high  Sierra. 
Jim  quite  often  was  on  these  field  trips.   That's  how 
we  met  a  lot  of  people  from  other  parts  of  the  state. 
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Burr:      I  remember  when  I  met  some  gals  from  Santa  Rosa,  and 
that's  when  they  set  up  Milo  BaKer  Chapter.   I  was 
Chapter  Affairs  Chairman,  and  every  place  we  went  I 
would  talk  chapters,  and  so  did  others  in  the  societv 


Little  by 


Mr.  "Nick"  Niccum  ran  the  Stuart  Howe  Alumni 
Association  for  U.  C.  Berkeley,  and  he  handled  all  the 
mailing  for  that  organization.   He  decided  to  take  on 
the  mailing  for  CNPS  and  did  a  very  good  job  of  that. 
I  was  Chapter  Affairs  Chairman  and  then  Membership 
Chairman  for  CNPS  for  something  like  ten  years,  and  I 
would  send  out  information  to  the  chapters  about  every 
four  to  six  weeks. 

Then  the  decision  was  made  to  organize  a  state  office 
and  hire  a  different  mailing  firm  because  they  thought 
it  would  be  cheaper  and  so  forth.   But  for  quite  a 
while  some  of  the  chapters  were  very  unhappy  because 
they  didn't  get  needed  information  nearly  as  often  or 
as  complete  as  what  I  had  set  up.   Of  course  they 
didn't  ask  me  one  thing  about  membership  when  the  state 
office  was  organized,  so  they  did  have  quite  a  few- 
troubles  in  the  beginning  because  there  were  things 
they  couldn't  foresee  happening  that  I  would  have  known 
could  happen.   ## 

an 


CNPS*  Office  on  University  Avenue  and  Mary  Wohlers 

Mead:      I  would  like  to  go  back  a  little  bit  and  hear  your 
memories  about  the  office  that  CNPS  rented  on 
University  Avenue  in  Berkeley  and  Mary  Wohlers  as 
secretary  at  that  time. 
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Burr:      The  CNPS  board  decided  to  go  ahead  with  this  office.   I 
was  not  in  favor  of  it  at  the  time,  out  I  wasn't  on  the 
board,  and  I  didn't  speak  against  it.   It  was  a  nice 
small  office,  but  we  didn't  have  enough  money  to  really 
buy  a  lot  of  books--we  had  some  things  for  sale  there. 
They  were  paying  Mary  a  salary,  I  don't  remember  how 
much.   Of  course  in  today's  terms,  it  would  probably 
seem  very  low,  but  in  those  days  it  was  high  because  of 
our  budget.   Finally,  we  just  decided  we  couldn't 
afford  it  any  more. 

We  consulted  John  Dunn,  and  he  said,  "you  can't  fire 
her  until  you  pay  her  off."   That's  when  they  had  the 
first  plant  sale.   Susan  Fruge ,  as  far  as  I  know, 
organized  it.   Mary  Rhyne  was  very  active  in  it  along 
with  a  lot  of  other  people.   We  made  enough  money  to 
pay  Mary  Wohlers  off,  and  we  were  able  to  dismiss  her. 
I've  forgotten  the  exact  timing,  but  G.  Ledyard 
Stebbins  came  in  that  year. 

Mead:      Did  Watson  Laetsch  resign? 

Burr:      Let's  see--he  had  actually  been  active  for  a  full  year 
because  he  was  in  on  the  very  beginning.   I  think  it 
was  early  1966.   Then  G.  Ledyard  Stebbins  came  in,  and 
he  was  there  a  long,  long  time,  a  number  of  years. 

Mead:      How  did  Mary  Wohlers  respond  to  being  fired? 

Burr:  She  never  wrote  anything  to  me,  but  she  wrote  letters 
to  a  lot  of  people.  And  of  course  she  was  very  upset 
about  the  whole  thing. 


G.  Ledyard  Stebbins  Asks  Joyce  to  be  Chapter  Affairs 
Chairman 

Mead:      So  G.  Ledyard  Stebbins  became  president,  probably  some 
time  toward  the  end  of  H^6-§-?  \^ljp(fi 

Burr:      Yes,  some  time  m  there.   Then,  not  too  long  after  he 

became  president  was  when  he  asked  me  if  I  would  become 
Chapter  Affairs  Chairman.   We  only  had  about  five  or 
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Burr:      six  chapters  at  the  time,  and  I  said  I  would.   Chapters 
would  get  in  touch  with  me  if  they  had  questions  about 
various  thing's. 

Some  years  later  I  decided  we  had  to  have  some  kind  of 
a  chapter  organization  document--we  set  up  an 
organizational  book  explaining  what  the  society  was, 
including  things  like  what  you  had  to  do  when  you 
started  a  chapter,  bylaws  and  insurance  coverage 
information--there  was  an  awful  lot  of  stuff  in  that 
book.   That  was  a  very  worthwhile  thing  to  do--I  wrote 
that  . 

In  fact  I  wrote  several  of  those,  and  I  was  ready  to  do 
another  one  when  they  wanted  to  change  the  format.   I 
said  I  could  change  all  those  things  by  cutting  and 
pasting,  and  it  would  take  about  two  months.   They 
decided  they  wanted  to  do  it  another  way,  and  it  took 
almost  a  year  for  them  to  do  it.   I  remember  that 
various  organizations  around  the  United  States  in  their 
birth  throes  got  in  touch  with  the  society,  and  we'd 
send  them  copies  of  the  book  showing  them  the  sort  of 
structure  they  could  have. 

There  were,  for  years,  wildflower  societies  in  quite  a 
few  of  the  Eastern  states.   There's  quite  a  large  group 
of  people  now  that  have  native  plant  societies  in  their 
state  or  the  equivalent  of  it. 


G.  Ledyard  Stebbins  as  CNPS  President 

Mead:      Ledyard  Stebbins  was  in  Sacramento  until  he  assumed  the 
presidency? 

Burr:      He  lived  in  Davis  and  was  on  the  faculty  at  UC  Davis, 
and  he  still  lives  there  but  also  has  a  house  in 
Berkeley.   He's  a  doll  of  a  man.   In  fact,  a  friend 
said  she  would  like  to  have  given  a  two-hour  dinner 
with  G.  Ledyard  Stebbins  to  the  KQED  Auction.   I  told 
Ledyard,  and  he  said,  "Tell  her  not  to  do  that!" 
People  really  adored  him.   I  don't  think  he  would  have 
asked  me  to  be  the  Chapter  Affairs  Chairman  if  he  were 
any  longer  in  close  connection  with  Mary.   That's  my 
guess . 
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Burr:      Now  Ledvard  was  not  oniv  a  aooa  president,  but  he 
nandied  board  meetings  \erv  weii.   He  did  very 
interesting  things.   He  went  down--I'm  sure  he  was  as 
heartbroken  as  I  was--to  the  forest  in  Monterey  where 
there  is  a  \-ery  special  cypress.   He  took  us  there  on  a 
field  trip.   He  took  us  on  various  field  trips--he  was 
good  at  lending  his  time  to  things  like  that.   I  was  on 
a  desert  fieldtrip  with  him,  down  to  Red  Rock  Canyon 
and  the  Mo,.ia\'e  and  that  whole  section  of  the  desert. 

He  was  a  very  active  president.   I  learned  from  him 
what  a  Compos  i tae  is--a  daisy  is  one,  and  if  you  pull 
the  petals  off  you'll  see  that  everything  is  a  sort  of 
little  individual  plant.   In  botanical  circles, 
Compos  i  taes  are  usually  known  as  DYCs--"Damn  Yellow 
Compositaes . " 

Mead:      After  the  first  plant  sale,  then,  the  sales  became  an 
annual  event? 

Burr:      They  were  done  every  year  from  then  on.   Now,  many  of 
the  chapters  have  their  ow^n  plant  sales,  and  of  course 
we  have  a  huge  plant  sale  for  the  East  Bay  Chapter  now 
where  we  make  a  lot  of  money.   In  the  beginning,  when 
more  and  more  chapters  were  being  formed  and  they 
didn't  have  a  lot  of  money,  some  of  our  plant  sale 
money  was  used  to  help  the  chapters-- I ' ve  forgotten  how 
that  was  worked  out. 


Rare  Plant  Handbook 

Burr:      Do  you  know  about  our  rare  plant  handbook?   This  was 

something  that  was  started  early  on.   Alice  Howard  was 
very  active  in  that.   She  collected  a  huge  number  of 
rare  plant  slides  from  various  people.   I  don't 
remember  when  the  first  handbook  was  brought  out. 

In  1986  we  had  a  huge  conf erence--ov^er  seven  hundred 
people, attended-- industry ,  government,  private 
people'  .   Our  keynote  speaker  was  Paul  Ehrlich.   At 


"'From  this  conference,  5-8  November  1986,  came  the  Conservation 
and  the  Maintenance  of  Rare  and  Endangered  Plants,  ed.  by  Thomas 
Elias.   See  also  Collateral  Documents,  p.  115. 
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Burr  : 


this  conference,  we  found  out  that  half  of  the  states 
ha\e  plant  conser\"at  i  on  laws,  and  of  course  that  was 
unheard  of  when  ail  of  this  started. 


Mead : 
Burr : 


How  did  the  rare  plant  handbook  get  started? 

G.  Ledyard  Stebbins  had  the  first  idea  of  CNPS  listing 
rare  plants.   To  illustrate  the  status  reports,  Alice 
Howard  and  a  committee  worked  on  the  handbook.   The 
first  thing  that  came  out  was  a  kind  of  mimeographed 
sheet,  and  then  finally  we  went  to  a  different  format. 
This  was  for  the  state.   Alice  became  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  CNPS  Rare  Plant  Committee.   Later,  the 
work  was  transferred  to  Areata,  then  they  finally  took 
o\er  the  rare  plant  studies  up  there  for  the  whole 
state.   Jim  Smith  was  involved  with  that,  and  so  was 
John  Sawver  and  his  wife. 


When  everything  was  shifted  to  a  new  location,  and  they 
were  getting  a  lot  of  things  to  Sacramento,  thev  wanted 
Alice  to  turn  her  files  of  slides  o\'er  to  them.   She 
insisted  on  doing  what  I  think  was  right.   Every  slide 
that  she  had  gotten,  she  had  said,  "If  you  e\'er  want 
them  back,  or  you  don't  want  them  used  for  other 
purposes,  let  me  know."   She  had  to  get  in  touch  with 
everybody,  and  they  did  respond.   Doc  asked  to  have  his 
particular  slide  back--a  Lil ium  pitkinense .   So  there 
was  some  friction  between  Alice  and  the  guys  up  at 
Humboldt  State  University. 

She  finally  did  turn  them  over.   Did  she  ever    do  a 
fantastic  job!   She  had  these  mammoth,  mammoth  books 
with  every  slide  carefully  ident i f led-- i t  was 
beautiful.   I  handed  them  over  to  the  state  people  at  a 
board  meeting,  she  asked  me  to  handle  that  for  her. 
She  did  a  beautiful  job,  and  I  don't  she  was  ever  fully 
appreciated  for  the  work  done. 


I  think  there  is  another  handbook  just  about  to  come 
out.   In  the  early  times,  we  were  much  more  dedicated 
just  to  the  plants  themselves,  and  of  course  now 
there's  more  interest  in  habitat.   So  now,  in  a  sense 
the  Native  Plant  Society  is  expanding  its  horizons, 
which  is  important. 
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Additional  Memories  of  CNPS 


Mead 


Burr 


Mead 
Burr 


Mead 
Burr 


Is  there  anything  else  which  seems  memorable  about  the 
very  early  days  of  CNPS? 

Well,  of  course  we  had  public  meetings  once  we  got 
organized.   The  first  one,  I  think  I  told  you,  was  in 
October  1965  in  Mulford  Hall  on  [the  U .  C.]  campus. 
They  were  usually  pretty  well  attended,  anywhere  from 
thirty  to  sixty  people.   The  plant  sale  was  the  main 
public  event . 

At  some  point,  I  don't  remember  just  when,  the  Oakland 
Museum  and  the  Native  Plant  Society  got  around  to 
setting  up  shows  of  wildf lowers--they  do  this  in  May 
every  year.   It's  a  combined  affair,  and  native  plant 
people  collect  the  plants  that  are  shown,  and  they 
identify  them  and  talk  to  people  about  their 
horticultural  uses.   This  wasn't  right  in  the 
beginning,  but  it  was  sometime  later.   It's  an 
important  activity. 

Can  you  describe  how  you  felt  being  a  member  of  CNPS? 

Oh,  it  was  wonderful!   We  did  everything  under  the  sun. 
We  met  people  who  were  very,  very  interested  in  the 
entire  ecological  system  long  before  there  was  any  talk 
about  an  ecological  movement.   In  the  early  days  we  had 
a  lot  of  field  trips  up  and  down  and  around  the  state. 

We  had  field  trips  in  the  desert  and  to  Anza  Borrego 
way  down  in  the  south.   We  had  Thanksgiving  dinners  up 
in  Ferndale,  and  we  had  trips  up  into  Humboldt  County. 
We  had  many  field  trips  up  into  the  foothills  and  in 
the  Sierra.   It  was  a  very  active  group.   Most  all  the 
chapters  now  have  field  trips  all  over  the  place. 
Every  chapter  is  an  ongoing  resource  for  information 
about  areas  where  plants  might  become  endangered. 

What  role  do  you  play  in  CNPS  now? 

I  am  a  Fellow  of  CNPS.   Doc  was,  too.   The  only  role 
that  I  play  actively  now  is  that  I  always  go  to  the 
December  board  meetings  and  heckle  the  board  about  this 
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Burr:      and  that.   They  always  say  it's  like  having  an 

encyclopedia  because  I  remember  so  many  things,  when 
something  was  said  and  so  forth. 

Mead:      From  the  very  beginning,  I  think  you  mentioned.  Doc  was 
a  member  of  the  board  and  you  attended  all  the  board 
meetings  at  that  time.   You  mentioned  you  had  official 
positions  in  the  society? 

Burr:      I  was  Chapter  Affairs  Chairman,  and  I  was  Membership 

Chairman  for  a  number  of  years.   A  friend,  Susan  Fruge , 
and  I  also  indexed  the  CNPS  Newsletter  for  about  ten 
years.   During  this  same  period,  every  two  years  I 
would  do  a  two-year  index  for  the  Fremont ia  which  is 
our  main  publication.   I  was  very  active  until  they 
went  to  a  computer  system  in  Sacramento  and  moved  the 
offices  there.   When  the  society  became  too  large, 
Alice  Howard  couldn't  do  the  recording  and  be 
corresponding  secretary.   Doc  became  Recording 
Secretary  for  many  years.   When  he  died  they  set  up  a 
fund,  the  Doc  Burr  Graduate  Research  Fund.  ^rt 

## 

Mead:      You  were  just  talking  about  some  funds  going  into  a 
graduate  research  fund. 

Burr:      The  Doc  Burr  Graduate  Research  Fund  was  set  up  at  the 

time  he  died  in  1983.   The  Native  Plant  Society  put  two 
thousand  dollars  into  the  fund  originally,  and  then  for 
first  two  years  I  put  in  a  thousand  dollars  each  year. 
Monies  that  came  in  Doc's  memory  to  the  society  also 
went  into  that  fund.   It's  now  around  nineteen  thousand 
dollars.   There's  two  other  funds,  one  is  a  G.  Ledyard 
Stebbins  fund  for  someone  working  on  plant  genetics. 

Mead:      These  are  scholarships? 

Burr:      That's  right,  people  apply  for  them.   There's  a 

committee  that  reviews  the  grants.   Last  year  we  had 
about  ten  people  who  applied.   I'm  on  that  committee, 
and  John  Sawyer  is  Chairman.   We  decide  on  who  should 
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Burr  : 


receive  the  grants  and  how  much  we  can  afford  to  pay. 
We  have  only  a  certain  amount  of  money  we  can  allocate 
every  year  out  of  these  funds. 


Every  year  the  funds  are  growing,  so  more  interest  is 
available.   Now,  because  interest  rates  have  gone  down, 
there  is  not  quite  so  much  money  available  as  there  was 
earlier.   This  is  a  nice  committee  to  be  on,  and  I 
still  do  that.   It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction . 
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PART  IV.   JOYCE'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  OTHER  PERSONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Huckleberry  Trail  and  the  Citizens  of  Urban  Wilderness 
Areas 

Mead:      At  this  point  I'd  like  you  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
you  personally--what  kinds  of  activities  you've  been 
involved  in  outside  CNPS .   Are  you  still  a  member  of 
the  Park  District  Budget  Committee? 

Burr:      Yes,  I'm  still  an  honorary  member  of  the  Budget 

Committee.   I  always  go  to  the  budget  meetings,  and 
usually  they  let  me  open  the  meetings  because  I've  gone 
for  so  many  years. 

Mead:      Also,  you  mentioned  something  about  Huckleberry  Trail 
earlier  on.   Would  you  talk  more  about  that? 

Burr:      The  Park  District  was  always  going  to  do  something 
about  Huckleberry  Trail. 

Mead:      Where  is  Huckleberry  Trail? 

Burr:      It's  in  the  Oakland  hills--if  you  go  along  Skyline 
Boulevard--there ' s  that  wonderful  anticline  and 
syncline  where  the  rocks  fold--if  you  go  past  that  a 
very  short  distance,  that's  where  the  trail  is. 
There's  a  little  parking  place,  and  the  trail  starts 
there.   It  is  a  short  trail,  about  a  mile,  but  it  has 
marvelous  remnants  of  the  chaparral  of  this  whole  area. 
It  has  been  used  by  many  botanical  classes.   The 
earliest  date  we  heard  of  it  being  used  was  1916.   It's 
a  fantastic  place. 

We  were  told  all  along  by  the  Park  District  that  no 
funds  were  ever  set  aside  for  Huckleberry,  but  they  had 
been.   I  had  the  proof  in  my  hand  of  a  proposed  budget 
of  eighty  two  thousand  dollars. 

Mead:      Do  you  remember  what  year  this  was? 
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Burr 
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He  was  shocked!   He  said,  "Well,  I  always  said  you  had 
the  best  files  in  the  district."   In  fact,  Mott  had 
written  a  letter  in  1965  or  1966  saying  that  they  were 
going  to  get  with  it  in  July  or  August--but  they  never 
did  a  damn  thing. 

Now  members  of  the  Regional  Parks  Association  had  tried 
to  get  the  Park  District  interested  in  that  area  since 
about  1952.   Various  meetings  had  come  and  gone,  and 
they  got  nowhere  with  this.   So  nothing  happened  and 
nothing  happened,  and  we  finally  got  into  the  act.   By 
the  time  we  went  to  the  final  board  meeting  when  we 
won,  we  had  set  up  an  organization  called  Citizens  for 
Urban  Wilderness  Areas  [CUWA],  and  we  had  Glenn  Seaborg 
for  our  chairman. 


We  had  gotten  people  from  Laney  College,  Merritt 
College,  the  Sierra  Club,  from  the  Regional  Parks 
Association,  the  Junior  League,  the  Natural  Areas 
Coordinating  Council,  from  the  Contra  Costa  Shoreline 
Park,  the  California  Native  Plant  Society,  West  Contra 
Costa  Conservation  League,  the  Berkeley  Garden  Club, 
Mills  College,  Herb  Society  of  America,  the  California 
Botanical  Society,  and  other  organizations. 

We  had  an  organizational  meeting  in  1972  at  the  Ree\e ' s 
house,  Marian  and  Roger  Reev^e .   So  people  from  all  the 
groups  I  listed  were  in  the  group.   We  got  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Park  District  Board  Meeting  and  went. 
Now  Mae  Arbegast  was  there  and  presented  at  this 
meeting  the  plan  for  Chabot  again--!  think  she  called 
it  an  arboretum  this  time.   In  any  case,  she  presented 
the  plan  again,  and  the  board  voted  it  down. 
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Burr:      At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  the  Chairman,  Fred 

Blumberg,  had  acknowledged  Glenn's  presence.   He  said 
it  very  nicely,  "It's  nice  to  have  Dr.  Seaborg  here 
today."   Fred  and  I  were  sort  of  friendly  enemies. 
When  it  came  to  the  time  to  discuss  Huckleberry  Trail, 
Fred  Blumberg  asked  if  there  was  a  spokesman,  and  Glenn 
Seaborg  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height--and  you 
know  what  a  presence  he  has--and  said  he  had  enjoyed 
the  trails  in  this  park  and  trails  all  over  the  world, 
but  Huckleberry  Trail  was  a  very  unusual  trail  right  at 
our  fingertips. 

He  said  he  wasn't  here  today  to  speak  for  himself,  he 
was  here  to  speak  for  the  Citizens  of  Urban  Wilderness 
Areas  consisting  of  the  following  organizations,  and  he 
read  off  thirty  five  organizations  like  the  role  of  the 
saints.   As  Fred  Blumberg  heard  this,  his  face  got 
redder  and  redder  ( laughs  )--he  knew  that  he  had  lost. 
Then  I  spoke  and  various  other  people  spoke  afterwards 
supporting  Glenn's  position. 

Earlier  they  had  said  they  would  give  us  a  foot  on  each 
side  of  the  trail--well,  that's  not  viable,  you  have  to 
have  a  larger  trail.   Now  what  set  this  whole  thing  off 
was  that  the  guy  who  owns  the  property  had  gone  down 
and  bulldozed  a  swathe  across  the  trail--and  that's 
when  everybody  got  just  frantic  and  really  got  going. 

After  everybody  had  spoken,  Lucretia  Edwards  got  up. 
She  is  this  charming  woman,  like  a  New  England 
gentlewoman.   She  wears  her  hair  up  in  a  bun  and  has 
bangs--she's  just  adorable.   She  had  something  to 
present  to  the  board. 

Now  when  I  was  doing  telephoning  for  Huckleberry  Trail, 
I  ran  into  one  gal  who  liv^ed  above  the  trail,  and  she 
said  she  had  a  lot  of  huckleberries  from  the  trail  in 
her  freezer.   I  asked  if  we  could  have  them,  and  she 
said  yes . 

Burr:      Susan  Fruge  went  up  and  got  them  and  made  some  little 
tarts.   So  Lucretia  Edwards  got  up,  and  she  had  a 
little  wicker  basket--in  it  were  these  little  tarts. 
She  presented  huckleberry  tarts  from  Huckleberry  Trail 
to  each  member  of  the  board  (laughs).  tt 

## 
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So  you  succeeded. 

Absolutely.   They  voted  to  go  ahead  and  buy  a  lot  of 
it.   It's  a  botanic  reserve  essentially.   It's  now  much 
enlarged  completely.   I  didn't  always  win  my  battles, 
none  of  us  did--but  that  was  one  we  all  won  hands  down. 
And  then,  of  course,  somewhere  along  the  line,  some 
idiot  from  the  Park  Distric  with  a  bulldozer  went  in 
and  started  widening  the  trail,  and  of  course  we 
screamed  bloody  murder  about  that.   It  ended  \ery 
satisfactorily. 
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Does  CUWA  still  exist' 
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Citizens  Task  Force 


Burr 


Mead 


By  the  way,  there  was  a  Citizens  Task  Force  at  one  time 
with  the  Park  District,  and  I  was  on  that.   This  was  to 
set  up  a  master  plan--park  outlay,  things  that  were 
going  to  be  in  the  parks,  buying  land--it  was  a  broad, 
broad  plan.   Glenn  Seaborg  was  on  the  committee,  and  I 
knew  a  lot  of  the  people  who  were  in  this  group.   I  was 
on  the  Planning  and  Management  Guideline  Committee. 

Was  the  committee  manned  by  citizens  interested  in 
planning  for  the  parks'!' 
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Citizens  were  appointed  by  the  District  to  this 
committee.   Joseph  Bort  was  the  chairman.   Morris  Udall 
was  hired  to  come  in  and  be  in  charge  of  the  project-- 
it  was  an  important  project. 


Burr 


Merry-Go-Round  in  Tilden  Park 

Did  I  tell  you  about  the  merry-go-roun 
That  was  another  fight  we  had  with  the 
and  we  won  that  I   They  were  going  to  s 
round.   I  got  up  and  told  them  at  a  me 
was  the  only  time  in  the  Park  District 
were  being  asked  to  protect  something 
something  much  more  individually  than 
they  could  possibly  buy.   Dick  Trudeau 
buy  a  plastic  merry-go-round--but  the 
fantastic  one,  one  of  the  best  this  si 
Mississippi.   We  all  worked  like  hell 
we  saved  it.   So  we  did  win  some  battl 
t  ime  . 
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Another  thing  that  I  did  whic 
again  I  don't  have  a  date--th 
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I  put  in  probably  thirty  hours  a  week  during  the  school 
year  for  almost  three  years--it  was  a  huge  project.  It 
was  running  quite  a  long  time,  and  now  it  isn't  any 
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more.   When  we  went  into  Nystrom  School  we  were 
horrified.   The  National  Education  Association  had 
provided  a  list  of  books  for  schools,  and  the 
government  paid  for  them. 


When  we  got  to  Nystrom  School,  the  principal  had  locked 
the  books  in  a  closet  because  he  thought  the  children 
couldn't  keep  the  books  clean.   For  ten  years  those 
books  had  been  sitting  there.   It's  hard  to  belie\e  how- 
people  treated  people  in  this  part  of  the  world.   And 
it's  not  only  the  education  of  the  kids,  it's  the 
education  of  the  parents  as  well.   I  had  wonderful, 
dedicated  mothers  who  came  in  and  tried  to  help  out. 
Almost  none  of  them  knew  the  alphabet  well  enough  to 
file. 

One  of  the  gals  that  I  liked  very  much  happened  to  know 
the  alphabet.   I  was  working  on  some  cards,  and  I  asked 
her  to  make  a  pile  of  authors  and  a  pile  of  titles  and 
I'd  help  her  when  I  got  through  with  another  job.   I 
watched  her,  and  finally  I  went  over  and  said  I  could 
help  her  now,  and  she  said,  "Oh,  no,  you  don't  have  to 
help  me,  just  tell  me  what  an  author  is  and  what  a 
title  is  and  I'll  be  able  to  do  it." 


California  Natural  Areas  Coordinating  Council 


Burr 


Then  there's  the  California  Natural  Areas  Co 
Council.   This  is  something  that  G.  Ledyard 
got  me  involved  in  in  1969.   He  and  John  01m 
been  to  a  Sierra  Club  conference,  and  they  t 
about  "what  should  be  saved."   But  nobody  kn 
should  be  saved--there  was  no  rule  of  thumb 
what  is  worth  spending  a  lot  of  time  saving 
isn't.   Now  this  was  rather  early  on  in  spec 
ecologic  things.   Ledyard  called  me  up  and  w 
set  up  a  meeting.   He  wanted  to  call  us  Save 
California's  Biotic  Communities.   I  said  I  w 
the  meeting,  and  I  have  a  register  of  some  o 
people  who  came.   This  started  in  September 
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What  was  the  meeting  set  up  to  determine'!' 
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We  wanted  to  find  out  if  we  could  set  up  an 
organization  which  could  actually  do  this.   So  there 
were  people  from  all  over  the  place--the  National  Parks 
Service,  Audubon  Society,  the  Redwood  Association  who 
gave  us  one  hundred  dollars  and  said  they'd  never  give 
us  another  penny  (laughs),  the  Oakland  Museum,  and  of 
course  CNPS .   In  any  case,  we  had  this  meeting  out  on  a 
lawn  in  Oakland  at  the  old  Snow  Museum. 


We  decided  that  this  was  certainly  an  important  idea, 
that  we  should  have  some  way  of  knowing,  statewide, 
which  things  would  be  worth  preserving  and  putting 
money  in.   Sometimes  there's  no  way  of  stopping  a 
development,  and  it's  not  worth  the  fight,  and  people 
don't  if  a  piece  of  property  is  valuable  or  not-- 
someone  may  be  selling  you  a  bill  of  goods.   The  group 
said,  yes,  it  was  a  very  good  idea  and  we  ought  to  do 
it. 

We  needed  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  general  manager 
and  a  board  with  a  chairman.   So  there  was  a  lot  of 
organizational  stuff  that  we  did.   The  treasurer  was 
going  to  be  me,  and  Ledyard  was  going  to  head  it  until 
they  could  get  someone  else  to  do  that.   In  the 
meantime  I  went  to  a  luncheon  that  a  friend  was  giving 
for  her  potential  sister-in-law,  a  woman  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  was  coming  to  California.   She  ,^--^f^ 
Executive  Secretary  in  Washington  for  Oregon  Senators 
Richard  and  Maurine  Neuberger,  senators  with  a  strong 
ecological  background,  a  good  guy. 

I  knew  what  she  had  been  doing,  and  I  told  her  what  we 
were  setting  up,  and  I  asked  her  if  she'd  like  to  be 
secretary--she  said  she'd  love  it.  The  name  of  the 
group  eventually  became  the  California  Natural  Areas 
Coordinating  Council,  and  there  were  people  from  all 
over  the  state--Mildred  Mathias  from  UCLA,  and  other 
people  from  organizations.  We  were  not  dealing  with 
individuals,  we  went  through  various  organizations. 


Mead 


Is  this  the  organization  in  which  you  helped  to 
organize  a  large  index  or  inventory? 
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Burr:      Yes,  it  was  a  sixteen-\'olume  index,  now  in  the  data 
base  in  Sacramento.   In  the  beginning,  CNPS  put  in  a 
thousand  dollars  and  collected  various  monies  for  it. 
Giles  Mead,  who  at  that  time  was  head  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Natural  History  Museum,  became  our 
chairman.   We  hired  a  young  man,  Leslie  Hood,  to  be  the 
Executive  Secretary.   We  had  several  organizational 
meetings,  both  down  in  Los  Angeles  and  up  here.   Little 
by  little  we  got  various  grants,  and  we  eventually  did 
put  this  index  out. 

Mead:      What  is  this  an  index  of? 

Burr:      About  fifteen  hundred  natural  areas  in  the  state,  each 
one  with  a  description.   That  was  an  important  thing, 
and  I  was  treasurer  of  that  for  twenty  years.   It  was 
finally  closed  down  because  we  had  done  our  job. 

Mead:      It  sounds  like  you  have  been  active  in  many  kinds  of 
organizations  over  the  years. 

Burr:      I  must  say  that  I  was  very  lucky  to  have  a  husband  who 
was  willing  to  go  along  with  all  my  nonsense.   Of 
course  he  was  active  in  the  Native  Plant  Soc iety--that 
became  one  of  his  great  interests.   He  also  encouraged 
me  on  my  paint ing-- I ' ve  had  exhibits  in  various  places. 

[Riffling  through  another  pile  of  papers]:   What  else 
is  here--let's  see.   When  George  Murphy  was  Senator,  a 
good  Republican  senator,  and  I  am  a  Democrat,  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  about  rat  control--a  little  old  lady  with 
tennis  shoes.   I  had  written  a  letter  saying  I  was  so 
unhappy  that  we  weren't  able  to  feed  the  birds  in  a 
nice  suburb  across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco  because 
of  the  rats,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  shame  we  weren't 
putting  enough  money  into  rat  control. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Burr,  this  will  acknowledge  your  letter 
concerning  the  need  for  financial  assistance  for  rat 
control  in  El  Cerrito.   I  brought  your  views  to  the 
attention  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  enclose  a 
copy  of  a  self-explanatory  reply  from  that  agency." 
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"Your  interest  in  writing  me  is  appreciated,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  keep  your  letter  in  mind  when  appropriations 
for  the  P.H.S.  are  considered  bv  the  Senate,"  and  he 
did: 


Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson 

Oh!   Did  I  tell  you  about  getting  into  the  act  on 
trying  to  sa\e  the  Colorado  River  from  another  dam?  ^  Do 
you  know  the  book  called  Time  and  the  River  Flowing'"? 
It  is  so  beautiful.   Anyway,  another  dam  was  going  to 
be  built  and  destroy  some  more  of  the  Colorado  River. 

What  I  did  was  write  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson  and  told  her 
that  this  book  would  speak  to  her  of  my  concern  about 
this.   I  took  small  passages  and  put  them  on  different 
pages  and  stuck  them  in  the  book  because  I  didn't  want 
to  ruin  the  book.   At  that  time  my  friend,  Will  Siri, 
was  Chairman  of  the  Sierra  Club.   I  went  through  this 
with  him  to  be  sure  that  he  thought  I  had  hit  the  right 
things . 


I  got  a  letter  from  the  White  House  saying,  "Mrs. 
Johnson  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  long  and 
thoughtful  letter  and  your  strong  supportive  efforts 
underway  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  natural  beauty., 
and  so  forth.   Mrs.  had  Johnson  loved  the  book,  "Your 
concern  over  current  proposals  for  installing  further 
dams  along  the  Colorado  River  is  very  understandable 
Mrs.  Johnson.   Many  times  she  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  forthright  consideration  be  given  to  alternate 
means  of  meeting  the  water  and  power  needs  of  the 
thirsty  Southwest,"  and  so  forth.   "As  you  know,  the 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  at  the  present 
time."   By  the  way,  we  won  on  that. 


to 


Have  you  heard  of  Toro  Weap  in  the  Grand  Canyon?   I  had 
written,  "I  wish  you  might  visit  Toro  Weap  some  day. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  the  unparalleled  experience  of 


'"Grand  Canyon:   Time  and  the  River  Flowing.   Francois  Leydet, 
ed.  David  Brower  (Sierra  Club  Books,  1964,  San  Francisco). 
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lying  prone  on  the  ledge  of  Toro  Weap  and  gazing  down 
three  thousand  feet  of  red  wall  and  rock  to  a  vivid 
green  oasis  at  the  edge  of  a  surging  ribbon  of  river. 
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Then,  I  don't  remember  when  this  was,  but  when  they 
opened  Highway  One  below  Monterey  as  a  scenic  highway, 
I  was  invited  to  the  opening  by  Governor  Pat  Brown  "to 
the  dedication  of  the  first  official  Scenic  Highway. 
Honored  guest  and  speaker,  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson."   So  my 
husband  and  I  went. 

I  was  about  from  here  to  you  [ indicates  about  four 
feet],  that  close  to  her,  so  I  walked  up  a  little 
closer  and  said,  "Mrs.  Johnson,  I  hesitate  to  bother 
you,  but  I  wonder  if  you  remember  the  book  Time  and  the 
River  Flowing  that  I  sent  to  you."   She  said,  "Oh,  you 
sent  me  that!   I  read  that  every  night,  I  pick  it  up 
before  I  go  to  sleep  and  read  different  sections  in 
that  beautiful,  beautiful  book."   (Laughs)  Isn't  that 
exc  it ing? 
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Since  we've  lived  here  I've  been  active  in  a  great  many 
things.   I  did  art  shows  for  the  El  Cerrito  Library  for 
eight  years.   I  was  on  the  Safety  Commission  for  eight 
years.   I  fought  tooth  and  toenail  to  get  the 
Orientation  Center  for  the  School  for  the  Blind  here. 
We  finally  lost,  but  what  we  had  done  here  had  actually 
paid  off  in  the  long  run.   The  Orientation  Center  is 
now  in  the  Albany,  right  near  the  plaza. 
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Burr:      Then  BART  was  going  to  take  all  the  station  agents  out 
of  most  of  the  stations,  and  BART  was  not  set  up  to  run 
without  station  agents.   There  are  too  many  flaws  in 
the  system.   Someone  in  the  blind  community  got  in 
touch  with  me  and  told  me  about  it.   So  a  bunch  of  us 
got  into  the  act.   I  did  a  lot  of  research,  I'm  a  great 
researcher,  and  we  finally  won.   They  put  the  agents 
back  into  the  stations.   So  I  did  a  lot  of  things  in 
between  fighting  the  Park  District. 

Mead:      Would  you  describe  how  you  became  involved  in  these 
things':' 

Burr:      Sometimes  it  was  reading  things  in  the  news,  but 

sometimes,  like  the  BART  station  agents,  it  was  someone 
who  called  me  and  told  me  about  what  was  going  on.   I 
started  talking  to  some  of  the  people  at  the  Berkeley 
station,  and  I  said,  "We  want  to  get  some  people 
together  to  talk  this  thing  over."   There  was  a  man 
there,  Tim  Kraus,  who  also  lived  in  El  Cerrito,  and  he 
called  me  that  evening.   We  became  very  good  friends. 
He's  sort  of  like  a  son  to  me  and  my  husband. 

We  got  in  touch  with  the  Center  for  Independent  Living, 
and  they  sent  several  representatives.   We  also  got 
some  people  from  the  blind  community.   We  decided  that 
this  was  a  fight  worth  fighting.   Tim  and  I  got 
petitions  signed,  and  we  got  a  committee  going,  and  we 
finally  won  at  a  BART  meeting.   I  said  that  I  hoped 
this  would  never  come  up  again  because  I  had  a  whole 
chest  of  papers  devoted  to  this,  and  I  hated  to  this 
much  space  to  it.   The  general  manager,  Keith  Bernard, 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  put  what  I  had  in  their 
archives,  and  I  said  thank  you,  I  will  keep  it,  and  I 
still  have  all  the  petitions  and  so  forth. 

Now  I'm  also  involved  with  the  RSVP .   This  is  a  federal 
thing  through  VISTA.   I  don't  take  any  money  for  it, 
but  they  keep  track  of  the  hours  I  put  in  for  public 
service . 

Mead:      What  do  the  letters  RSVP  stand  for? 
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The  Retired  Seniors  Volunteer  Program.   It's  set  up  in 
such  a  way  that  if  people  need  to  be  paid  for  mileage 
for  their  driving,  there  is  a  fund  for  that,  but  I 
don't  ask  for  this.   I've  done  this  for  quite  a  few- 
years  now.   This  is  a  senior  activity,  and  I've  enjoyed 
this  very  much. 


Burr 


Gallery  Association  of  the  El  Cerrito  Library 

For  quite  a  long  time,  there  was  a  Gallery  Association 
of  the  El  Cerrito  Library,  and  for  eight  years  I  did 
art  shows  for  the  gallery.   People  came  in  and  put  up 
their  shows . 


Mead 
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What  kind  of  art  work  do  you  do? 

[Points  to  several  paintings  in  the  room]:   That's 
mine,  the  one  over  the  desk  is  mine,  that's  mine.   I've 
done  lots  and  lots  of  drawings.   I  never  did  etchings. 
I  did  a  lot  of  line  drawings--that  scorpion  [points  to 
a  drawing  in  the  room]  is  an  example.   I  did  many,  many 
drawings  of  native  plants,  and  I  sold  a  lot  of  those 
over  the  years . 


Mead 
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Did  you  ever  have  shows  of  your  own  at  the  library? 

Yes,  after  I  wasn't  in  charge.   Now  there's  an  El 
Cerrito  Art  Association  that  I'm  a  member  of,  and  I've 
had  shows  there.   One  time  the  Native  Plant  Society  and 
the  Gallery  Association  cooperated  in  a  show  at  the 
library.   From  time  to  time  we  had  special  shows. 
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It  sounds  as  if  you  have  been  very,  \ery  active  over 


the  years ! 


m 


really  stunned  by  the  many  things 


you've  done  and  the  many  interests  you  have. 

You  also  have  wonderful  memories  and  material  on  the 
early  CNPS  months. 

I've  really  enjoyed  these  things.   I've  enjoyed  this 
interview--it ' s  been  wonderful  having  you  come.   It's 
great  to  be  able  to  talk  about  what  I've  done  all  my 
life. 
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Marca  12,  I96h 


-r.   ./ra.  .^enn  .-lott 
Director,  Zaet  Bay 

?-egional  -  ariu  Jistrict^ 

11500  Skyline  boulevard 
■3aicland,    JALifomia 

Dear  :"'-"•  Mott: 


I  have    '.een  sxtreraly  interested  in  the  proposal  ■nade  oy  -Ir,    iic-siinder 
for  tile  establisruiEnt  within  xhc  -aat  -ay  .'^gicnai   /anc  jystea  ci"  a 
botanical  area  in  which  cocraani  tieja  of  native  plants  will  x  represented. 
I  relieve  that  this  is  an  excellent  objecti"/©  ana  I  aope  vexy  men  ^lat 
it  can  be  attained  because  the  area  will   je   of  tremendous  educational 
•/alue,     I  visualize  it  being  utilized  as  a  fardliarizatisn  area  oy  a  nua- 
xr  of  classes  from  the  'Jniversity  and  I  an  sure  'hai  .xany  colleges  and 
schools  will  find  it  siniilarly  oseiiLL.     It  will   :e   a  gr^-.t  lielp  to  -uhe 
puclic  appreciation  of  our  wilclands  if  the  structure   of  the  c oCTiunitie s 
can  be  demonstrated  in  this  '/ay. 

However,   I  do  not  believe  tliat  this  reduces  in  axiy  way  the  .leed  for  a  col- 
lection of  specinen  plants  such  as  is  currently  available  in  the  2otanlcal 
Garc<en  in  Tilden  ?ar:<«     rhe  jotanical  Garden  serves  a  rather  different  needj 
demcostrating  the  horticultural  potentialities  of  native  plants  as  well  as 
providing  opportunities  for  taxonondc  instruction. 

I  should  like  to  sugg  st  that,  e'^n  '^Jhen  the  new  botanical  area  is  devcl(?ced, 
the  SoLanic  C-ardan  shoxJLd  net  be  destroyed.     Z-.'ei^'  speci:nen   tree  which  can 
be  pi'cservsd  would  be  -.•aluabls.     Z.z  raan^''  c-3es  the  trses    Li  the   --arden  are 
the  only   onss  in  the  2ay  .'.rsa,  ha'.'ln^    .eer.  ^otabli^hed    :r_ly  after  repeated 
attempts  through  the  ^reat  hcrticiltursl   skill  of  Mr.  ?.oof. 


£specially  r.cw  thai  there  is  real  hope   that   Centra  Costa   Tounty  vill   coae 
into  the  /-ogional  Parks   3yster.,  it  is    'ary  insjcrtant  to  keep   such  an  sduca- 
tional    -aixien  -rfnich  is  at  the    .Centra  :oTta  end  cf  tuc  /arks'   distribution. 

iith  best  wishes. 


.ncersj. 


w  3 


jiak'ir 

lotany  end 
Director  of  the  Dctanical  larden 


Professor  of 


:-iClB:r 

cc     lir.    deslander 
-Ir.  aoof 
.irs,  ourr  '"'^ 
Mrs.  Kerr 


, M-  . 

»  ^  j*»  I  — ^  ■  '^  ^  — _^ -  -    -  ,-7-  — ■   ■  -         ■    ■*■  — • ,  tr        ' . —         . * .*.- ,  , _-  .        ,       ^ 

ly  Rogional  Parte  District.  TI600  Skytino  Doolcvcrd.OokJand  19,Coln'orniaTTolophoho~oJH-/o/v^ 


copy    for  Mrs.  Burr 


Professor   H.    G.    Baker 
Department   of  Botany 
University   of  California 
Berkeley  4,    California 

Dear    Professor   Baker: 

Thank  you  for   your   letter   of   March    12th. 

As    you   know   there    is    a    committee    studying   the    question   of 
the    Botanic    Garden   in    Tilden    Regional    Park.       It    is    nny   under- 
standing  that   their   tentative   thoughts    are   to   build  a   new    Botanic 
Garden   on    some    300    acres    in   Grass    Valley   Regional    Park.     The 
present   Botanic   Garden  will  be   used  to    stock  the   new   garden 
which   will   be   much   more    complete.     When   the    new    garden   is 
ready  it  will   be   open  for   the   public   to   use    and   enjoy. 

We   have    no   intention   of  destroying   the   present   Botanic    Garden 
but  will   continue   to   use   it   as    a  place  to   observe   those    unique 
specimens    that   cannot   be    moved.       For    example,    I   ann    sure 
the    Sierra    section   will    rennain   as    a   point   of   interest   and 
beauty   in   Tilden   Park.       Obviously,    however,    we  will   not   be 
maintaining   two   botanic    gardens.       Our    financial    resources 
will    not    permit   this    and   it    seems    to   me    that   if   a   new    garden 
is    developed  it  will      have   all   of  the   interest   of  the   present 
garden  plus    the   opportunity  for   a   greater   collection  of  material 
Also   it   will   have   the   added  advantage   that   it   can   be   planned  for 
proper    use    and  maintenance      as   well  as    expansion.       It   is    in 
the    latter   fields    that  the   present,  garden   is    deficient   and  there 
seems    to   be   no  way  to   adequately   correct  the   situation. 


Sine 


Llliany^^nn   Mott,    Jr. 
General   Manager 

h/fLrch   17.    1964 
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CONTRA  COSTA  GARDEN  COiaHTTEE 
STATEMENT  OF  AIHB  AND  PURPOSES 

The  Contra  Costa  Garden  Committee  was  fonned  early  in  June  of 
1964  to  assure  that  the  Regional  Parks  Botanic  Garden  be  retained 
as  a  botanic  garden,  completed,  and  expanded  a^;  its  present  location 
in  Tilden  Park.  One  of  the  finest  native  plant  gardens  in  the  state, 
it  is  located  on  the  Wildcat  Canyon  Road  adjacent  to  the  large  lawn 
to  the  southeast  of  the  Brazilian  Room. 

ah  June  2,  1964  Contra  Costa  citizens  voted  to  Join  the  East 
Bay  Regional  Parks  District  and  to  assess  themselves  10^  per  $100  of 
assessed  valuation  for  five  years  and  for  5?^  per  $100  after  that. 
These  tax  funds  are  to  be  used  to  buy  lands  and  to  develop  areas 

for  recreational  purposes. 

One  of  the  finest  things  which  Contra  Costa  "purchased"  by  this 
vote^is  the  Botanic  Garden  in  Tilden  Park,  already  in  Contra  Costa 
County  and  a  great  source  of  recreation  and  education. 

This  beautiful  and  useful  ga^'den,  under  development  for 
twenty-four  years,  is  planted  exclusively  in  California  native 
plants,  arragged  according  to  their  geographical  distribution 
within  the  state.  In  approximately  16  acres  a  visitor  can  not 


only  enjoy  the  beauty   of  the  garden  but   can   identify  plants  from 
all  a^easjof   California — from  the  Ccoast  Redwood   areas  to  the  Channel 
Islands,    from  the  Sierra  MX±rtE]xxxli±iE7  to  the  MoJave--he   can 
even   find  plants  which  ordinarily  ferow  at   over  10,000   or  on   the 
flftor  of  the  desert. 

An  informative  and  delightfully  written  150-page  QUIDE,   keyed 
to  the  stakes   in  the  garden,    identifies  and  comments  on  more  than 
500   specimens.      Available   at  nominal   cost,    it  greatly  enhances   the 
value  of  the  Garden  to  the   casual  visitor,   the   householder  wishing 
to  identify  and  learn  about  plants  he  might  use,   the  serious   student. 

It  appears  now  that  theer  is  great  danger  of  losing  the  present 
garden  in  Tilden  Park.     Plans  are  being  considered  for  a  substitute 
development   in  Grass  Valley  Park,   far  to  the  southeast.      This 
area,   conceived  xif  primarily  as  a  botanic   research  development, 
would  be  devoted  to  large  plants   communities  in  an  area  of  200  to 
400  acres,   difficult  of  access  to  most   of  our  county,   involving 
many,  many  miles  of  paths,    great  expense   of  development  and  maintenance^ 
and  of  little  use  to  the  average   citizen. 

Mr.   Mott,   General  Manager  of   the  EBRPD,    has   said,    orally   and 
in  writing,    that   if  this  large  Grass  Valley  Park  garden  were   es- 


/ 


Cp^ 


tablished,    it  would  be  the   end  of  the  present  garden  as  a  botanic 
garden- -indeed,    only  the  Sierran  meadow  area^^less  than  half  of 


^-^  .+  Yt 
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the  present   garden^  would   be  maintained  and   only  as  prt   of  the 

ft 
park  scene. 

Since  March  two  groups  in  Berkeley  have  been  actively  protesting 
this  move,  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Tilden  Park  and  The  Friends 
of  the  Regional  Park  Botanic  Garden.  Now  that  Contra  Costa  is  in  the 
Regional  Park  District,  our  committee  has  been  formed  to  add  its 
voice  to  the  growing  clamor  to  save  this  fine  exisiting  garden  in 
Tilden  Park. 

y^e  v/ant  to  join  with  the  other  groups  and  hundreds  of  individue-L 

citizens  in  the  Berkeley-Oakland  area  in  opposing  any  move  to 

abandon  ^-fe^  present  Garden,  in  v;hole  or  in  part.  Like  them,  we 
t\ 

want  the  Garden  to  remain  in  its  present  location,  to  grov/  east-ward 
along  Wildcat  Canyon  Road,  and  to  maintain  its  present  character 
as  a  source  of  knowledge,  a  sanctuary  and  an  iHspiretion. 

Attached  to  this  short  explanation  of  our  Committee's  purpose 
is  a  list  of  15  reasons,  anyone  of  v/hich  might  be  |ixexk  used  as 
a  point  of  departure  for  letters  to  oe  v.x-".tten.   This  list  v;as 
prerented  to  the  Board  of  the  Regional  Parks  District  by  The  Friends 


6e> 

of   the  HPBG  v/hich  hes   rejected   the   grarxdio^  proposel   for  a  reseerch 

A 

development  in  Grass  Valley  Perk. 

V«'e  hope  you  will  write  letters  expressing  concern  for  the  Tilde>i 
Park  Garden  and  urge  your  friends  to  do  so,  too.  We  are  also  attaching 
a  list  of  the  names  and  address  of  the  people  tc  whom  letters  shoulq 
be  sent.  \ie   also  list  the  names  of  those  you  should  call  or  v.Tite 
for  more  in^rmation  or  for  petitions  to  circulate  to  show  the  Board 
of  the  District  how  much  interest  there  is  in  the  Garden. 


1.  The  present  gardda  ia  ©f  ineatimable  scientific  value.  It  received  the  unani- 
ffloua  coDiaeadatioa  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  flegioaal  Parks  in  1959.  It 
is  well  and  widely  known. 

2.  The  present  garden  is  well  established.     Growing  conditions  and  possibilities 

j-o  ;7eli  uaddrstood  oftvir  24  y^-jrs'  dxporiouce.  1       C       {         I  '  li 

3.  Tae  present  garden  represents  an  investment  of  m%\\  swir^nillion  dollun^  and  ^    ' 
o.   24  years     growing  tiae.     3uch  an  investaent  is  not  lightly  to  be  discarded. 

4-      The  present  site  is  capable  of  all  the  expansion  which  is  sensible. 

^'     ^i.^f?r*  S^^  is  -ituated  in  a  high-use  area  where  it  is  convenient  for 

scientific  and  educational  ituiy.  and  where  it  attracts  casual  visitation  as  wtU- 
A  county  road  makes  it  easily  accessible  to  Contra  Coeta  County  residents,   too. 

6.  The  basic  layout  of  the  garden  into  geographical  areas  is  excellent  and  is  widely 
aomired  by  professionals. 

7.  An  adinirable  guide  to  tha  garden  is  available  for  the  use  of  studsnts  aal  others 
seriously  interested   in  native  plant  horticulture.     Students  nsiite  extensive  use 
of  the  ^rden. 

8.  The  present  site  is  protected  from  wind.     It  has  been  protected  froa  damage  by 
the  creek  that  runs  through  it* 

9.  Natives  are  not  usually  easy  to  grow.     They  can  rarely  be  successfully  left  to 
fend  for  taeaseivea,   either  when  lost  in  huge  acreages  or  as  relics  of  abaaioned 
botanic  gardens. 

10.  Bare  plants  are  well  established  in  Tildan.     Itelr  establishment  in  Grass  7all#y 
1«  problematic,     itey  are  hard  to  grow. 

11.  An  extretoely  competent  horticulturist  has  been  in  the  garden  througaout  its  hi».» 
tory-     His  contributions  toward  the  preservation  of  unusual  species  are  weU 
Known.     3ome  plants  in  the  garden  do  not  exist  elsewhere.     Careful  record-keep in« 
has  contributed  Invaluable  infonaation  about  native  plants. 

12.  It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  ^wg  gardens  cannot  be  oaintained.     '/e  are  unal- 
terably opposed  to  a  second  garden  if  our  present  one  must  suffer  in  any  way.     Obvi- 
ously it  would  if  a  second  garden  were  established. 

13.  Enonaoua  size,  as  eonteiaplatod  in  Grass  Valley,   is  a  disadvantage  for  several 
reasons.     Plant  care  becomes  much  more  difficult.     Costs  iMunt  (the  area  would 
have  to  be  fenced  to  keep  deer  out,  also;.     Visitors  are  diafiouraaed  at  the  pros- 
pect  of  miles  of  walking.  ^ 

14*     Oft^^n  Valley  is  not  conveniently  located  for  easy  visitation  or  for  use  by  local 
educational  facilities. 

:5.  Rampant  erosion  is  even  now  a  drawback  to  the  Grriaa  Valley  site.     Disturbing 
existing  plant  cover  to  maKe  way  for  new  planting  beds  and  paths  would  only  in- 
crease the  problem. 


■^ 


COPY  OF  TEE  LETTER  OF  TRA::S:'.IITTAL 

S«nt  to  all  members  of  the  Regional  Park  Board  of  Dirttetors  and  t«  the  Sener£il 
llanagert 


2239  Charming  Vay 
Berkeley,   California 
June   2,   1964 


Dr,  Robert  G,   Sproul,   President 

Board  of  Directors,   East  Bay  Regional  Park  Diitrict 

31  TazaalpaiB  Road 

Berkeley,  California 

Dear  Dr*  Sjorault 

Ibeloaed  are  tentative  plans  both  for  the  present 
B«tani«  Garden  at  Tilden  Park  and  tax  the  proposed  eztensioei. 

Theee  plana  are  the  result  of  collaboration  amon^  the 
Citl«en»  for  Tilden  Park,  the  Friends  of  the  Regional  Parks 
Betania  (Sarden,   and  the  soon-to-be-organized  Centra  Costa 
fraup  \eL9  yet  uansAed). 

Also,   a  single  sopy  of  the  map  of  the  proposed  exten- 
sion is  enclesed  for  the  use  of  the  Regional  Parks  Board. 

May  we  respectfully  suggest  that  you  reaid  over  these 
plans  thoroughly,   as  the  information  in  them  will  greatly 
help  yeoi  in  understanding  vvhat  you  see  when  you  go  over  the 
site  with  efur  guides. 

fteap^ctfully  yours, 

(Signed) 

Rimp  Bacigalupi,   Chairaan 
Frlcj^ds  ef  the  Regicaval  Parks 
Jdol^^e  0«adea 
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TENTATIVE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  PRESENT  TILDSN  PARK  BOTANIC  GARDEI? 

INTROroCTION 

The  functioning  of  a  botanic  gsirden,  especially  one  for  California  native 
plants,  is  a  highly  specialized  and  complex  vindertaking.  Adequate  provision  must  be 
made  for  a  competent  staff  and  for  training  person'iel  in  the  special  techniques 
required.  Ordinary  gardening  practices  can  quickly  result  in  disaster. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  3otanic  Garden  is  only  secondarily  a 
landscape  venture.  A  botanic  garden  in  t  le  Regional  Park  District  is  primarily  for 
the  enjoyment  and  education  of  the  public.   It  is  complementary  to  a  university 
botanic  garden,  wbdch  is  primarily  for  scientific  study  and  research. 

Improving  and  completing  the  present  Botanic  Garden  in  Tilden  Park  should  be 
caisidered  in  several  important  areas: 

I.  Personnel  and  labor 
Ilk  Equipment  and  facilities 
III,  Engineering 
IV.  Structures 
All  of  these  need  to  be  considered  in  planning  the  repair  of  the  remaining  ravages 
of  the  near-typhoon  of  October,  19^2,  in  completing  the  site  development  as  origi- 
nally envisioned,  in  maintaining  the  present  plant  collection  at  its  best,  and  in 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  Garden. 

I.  PERSONNEL  AND  LABOR 

Ideally  the  staff  of  the  Garden  should  consist  of  l)  the  Garden  Maintaiance 
branch,  2)  the  Collecting  and  Propagating  branchy  and  3)  the  Office  branch.  Train* 
ing  of  employees  should  be  provided.  Necessity  for  a  closer  approach  to  this  ideal 
staff  will  increase  with  expansion  of  the  Garden* 

The  mininum  staff  at  present  should  consist  of 

1.  A  Director  (We  are  following  standard  practice  in  botanic  gardens  in 
designating  the  chief  officer  as  Director.) — a  horticulturist  with  wide  knowledge  ol 
California  native  plants  and  their  culture. 

2,  An  Assistant  Director— also  a  horticulturist  with  wide  knowledge  of 
California  native  plants  and  their  culture. 

3,  Garden  Foreman — a  person  with  extensive  training  in  California  native 
plant  c\ilture  and  propagation. 

4,  Two  or  more  Gardeners ,  permanently  attached  to  the  Botanic  Garden  and 
being  trained  in  cultural  requirements  of  California  natives  grown  out  of  their  na- 
tural habitat.   (These  persons  cannot  be  interchangeable  with  other  Park  gardeners 
because  this  type  of  work  is  very  different  from  ordinary  landscape  gardening.  Man; 
native  plants  can  be  killed  just  by  watering  at  the  wrong  time.) 

5.  Pei-manent  Secretary-Clerk— Such  a  person  is  needed  to  provide  guide- 
books and  other  materials,  to  keep  records,  to  handle  correspondence,  to  process 
Park  District  forms,  to  provide  secretarial  assistance  in  research  and  preparation 
of  publications >  to  arrange  bookings  for  Garden  tours,  to  maintain  rotating  display 
of  a  sersoria.''.  natar-^  for  visitor  orientation  and  enlightenment,  to  assist  in  the 
preppi-a+ior  of  interpr-^tivs  ma.t3iial?«,  and  to  perform  other  routine  office  tasks. 

6.  Extra  Labor --•a-<'ailable  Tiom  time  to  time  for  specific  short-term  jobs 


^^ 
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With  a  staff  of  this  size  the  research  aspects  of  the  Garden  could  be  ^eatly 
expanded.  The  Director  of  the  Garden  -^ould  again  be  free  to  collect  in  the  field. 
He  could  expand  research  and  publications,  making  use  of  the  vast  quantities  of  data 
accumulated  over  many  years  of  coding  with  natives  horticulturally  and  in  the  field. 
He  cotrld  train  personnel  in  the  spacific  needs  of  California  native  plant  propaga- 
tion and  cultur-j.  He  could  disseminate  information  to  visitors  and  correspondents. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  Director  of  the  Garden  has  never  ha^  a  staff  adequat 
for  carrying  out  i;he  functions  necessary  for  most  effective  operation  of  a  botamic 
gardan.  Zxuejided  facilities  and  staff  could  attract  additional  funds  from  agencies 
othex'  than  th3  Regional  Park  District. 

The  matter  of  issuing  publications  from  the  Garden  should  be  investigated.  A 
vast  quantity  uf  horticultural  data  is  in  the  records  whl:h  have  been  kept  for  many 
years.  6v.cn  publicaticns,  aimed  at  the  interested  home  gardener,  would  bring  much 
prestige  to  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District. 

Salaries  should  certainly  be  commensurate  with  salaries  in  other  botanic  garden 

II.   EC^UIPMEITT  AT^D  FACILITIES 

1,  Electricity.  This  is  needed  for  electrical  equipnent  and  for  providing 
proper  lighting  in  the  buildings.  Flood-lighting  during  the  Christmas  season  would 
help  control  attempted  tree-cutting.  Flood-lighting  should  be  limited  to  the  Christ 
mas  season  bo  as  not  to  interfere  with  natiiral  night  predators  vital  to  the  control 
of  rodents, 

2,  Drinking  Fountains.  Several  are  needed.  There  are  none  in  the  Garden  now. 
Only   one  tap  carries  drinking  water. 

5.  Tools.  The  Garden  should  have  its  own  power  mower,  chain  saw,  and  similar 
heavy  equipment.   Storage  space  is  available  in  the  tool  shed.  Equipment  needs 
should  be  determined  by  the  Garden  staff  and  provided  promptly, 

4.  Truck.  A  half-ton  pickup  truck  is  needed  for  transportation  of  supplies, 
equipment,  and  special  soils  and  for  removal  of  trimmings,  brush,  diseased  plants, 
and  other  discarded  material, 

5,  Communication  System,  There  is  need  for  a  telephone  for  outgoing  calls  or 
an  intercom  system  to  be  used  to  get  help  in  emergencies  such  as  accidents,  pipe- 
line damages,  and  fire,  V*'hen  secretarial  help  is  available,  a  telephone  for  incOTJ- 
ing  calls  should  be  provided.  With  the  present  limited  staff,  however,  such  a  tele- 
phone would  be  only  a  nuisance, 

6,  Service  Yard,  A  small  service  yard  v;ithin  the  present  fenced  area  is  need( 
for  the  parkingof  Garden  vehicles  and  cars  of  orr.ployees. 

7.  Visitor  Parking .  The  present  space  Fhould  be  improved  and  enlarged.  The 
Contra  Costa  County  Engineer's  Office  should  be  consulted  over  the  redesign  and  im- 
provement of  the  parkir£,  area  on  the  Coxinty  road.  Vdiile  this  work  is  being  done, 
the  draJnage  down  the  iv..-^  anr  the  slcr.v  -.oove  the  Garden  and  the  Wildcat  Canyon 
Road  could  be  improved   L'ore  parking  should  be  provided  near  the  west  entr'^nce  to 
the  Garden  juf:t  outbid.'  the  fence.   Portions  of  the  lawn  area  below  the  Bra-ilian 
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Room  should  be  reserved  for  future  parking,  as  also  should  the  Camp  OaJcs  area  if  it 
should  be  abandoned  as  a  picnic  area. 

8.  Benches,   In  each  geographic  area  of  the  Garden  there  should  be  at  least 
one  bench,  preferably  of  rustic  design  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  Garden. 

9.  Plan*  Info^Tcation.  The  publication  "Guide  to  the  Plant  Species  of  the 
Regional  PrjTKG  Brtaiiic  Garden"  is  extremely  valuable  to  anyone  v^ho  has  a  serious 
purpose  in  visiting  the  Garden,  The  Guide  maizes  possible  a  self-guided  tour  more 
comprehensive  in  scope  than  could  be  possible  with  mere  labeling  of  the  plants. 
This  Guide  is  a  publication  of  which  the  Park  District  c  n  be  justifiably  proud. 
It  should  continue  to  be  available,  and  work  on  a  supplement  should  be  started 
pro!3ptly  to  reflect  changes  and  additions  in  the  Garden.  The  present  Guide  covers 
orly  two-thirds  of  the  material  now  growing  in  the  Garden, 

Labels  should  be  installed  again.  Vandalis^i,  which  once  caused  their  abandon- 
ment, probably  has  been  alleviated  by  the  addition  of  the  deer  fence.  Labels  cannot 
serve  the  broad  jxirpose  of  a  Guide.   But  forthe  casual  visitor  they  would  be  extreme- 
ly useful  and  they  would  serve  for  immediate  identification  of  doubtful  specific 
plants  during  hurried  visits  of  a  serious  student.  A  machine  to  produce  permanent 
labels  should  be  provided  to  the  Garden  staff. 

A  mimeographed  list  of  plants  of  special  interest,  a  blooming  succession  list, 
and  the  like,  keyed  to  the  present  stake  color  code,  are  other  materials  which  would 
fill  needs.   Seasonal  mimeographed  pamphlets,  ^ving  information  about  plants  cur- 
rently of  special  interest,  could  be  made  available.  Token  fees  could  be  charged 
for  these  materials  to  minimize  litter  problems, ,, what  costs  money  is  less  likely  to 
be  discarded, 

A  display  of  sprays  from  plants  of  seasonal  interest  could  be  maintained,  prop- 
erly identified  for  visitors. 

A  master  rotary  file  of  plants  growing  in  the  Garden  coiild  be  made  available 
for  use  by  visitors  or  by  the  staff. 

(Several  of  these  suggestions  would  be  possible  only  with  an  increased  staff 
and  a  visitor  reception  center.) 

10.  Rest  Room  Facilities^  Centrally  located  facilities  are  badly  needed. 

11.  Entrance  and  Directional  Signs.  The  recently  acquired  painted  entrance 
sign,  temporary  in  character,  should  be  replaced  by  an  attractive  permanent  sign  in 
keeping  with  other  Park  signs.  Directional  signs  should  be  replaced  at  Park  entran- 
ces and  at  strategic  intersections  within  the  Park. 

12.  Library.  A  reference  library  should  tc  started  for  the  use  of  both  staff 
and  visitors. 

15 •  Fence.  This  is  very  necessary  to  provide  protection  from  deer.  Esthetic 
objections  could  be  reduced  by  si^pns,  "J^er  Fence",  placed  at  intervals  along  the 
fence . 
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III.     ENGINEERING 
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face  tends  to  "gully"  during  heavy  rains.  As  they  were  intended  to  do,  hard  sur- 
face paths  quickly  route  v:ater  to  the  central  stream  through  the  Garden,  by  which 
storm  vv-ater  is  carried  very  successfully,   (See  pictures  taken  during  the  storm  of 
October,  1962.) 

As  siaggested  by  the  Park  management,  a  variety  of  sur^ces  is  desirable  to 
avoid  monotony;  such  variety  already  exists  in  the  Garden.  Uncompleted  paths 
should  be  finished.  A  master  plan  for  paths  is  in  preparation;  it  will  provide 
both  wide  paths  usable  by  the  pickup  truck  and  footpaths.  Concrete  paths  night 
be  softened  in  appearance  in  some  manner.  Traffic  fir.  r::i;^.t  be  facilitated  if 
main  routes  were  surfaced  exclusively  in  the  same  material, 

3,  Creek  Bed  and  Walls,  Massive  erosion  by  heavy  winter  rains  has  usually 
been  avoided  by  the  concrete  and  rock  v/alls  within  the  Garden  along  the  creek  bed. 
The  storm  of  October,  19^2,  did  destroy  scmeof  the  plant  beds  and  walls.  Logs  and 
debris  brou^t  down  the  watershed  from  above  the  Garden  were  deposited  as  a  dam 
witnin  the  main  creek  in  the  Garden.   The  continuing  drainage  problem  in  the  park- 
ing area  at  the  south  entrance  contributed  to  the  damage.  These  conditions  are 
both  correctable. 

Sane  rerouting  of  the  drainage  pattern  from  the  east  slopes  above  the  Garden 
will  be  necessary. 

The  bed  of  the  creek  needs  to  be  patched  in  several  areas.  This  could  be  done 
with  a  suitable  material.  Some  of  the  steep  walls  above  the  main  creek  wall  need 
stabilization.  New  rock  walls  look  str.rk,  but  they  weather  nicely.  Such  walls  not 
only  vdll  eventually  be  covered  by  plant  growth  which  will  blend  into  the  park 
scene  but  will  do  a  permanent  and  economical  job  of  thwarting  erosion.  Without  the 
type  of  construction  now  in  use,  storms  would  have  damaged  the  present  Garden  sever 
ly.  The  most  important  factor  to  remember  about  the  present  treatment  of  the  creek 
bed  is  that  the  construction  is  very  necessary  and  that  it  has  worked.  Pictures 
taken  during  the  October,  1962,  flood  give  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
construction. 

The  advisability  of  a  system  of  check  dams  along  the  creek  above  the  Garden 
Bhould  be  investigated. 

4.  The  Main  Bridge  ever  Wildcat  Creek.  This  should  be  finished  with  a  00 m» 
plete  continuous  surface  at  each  approach  and  along  its  entire  width.  The  railings 
should  be  finished  in  a  suitable  mannet  and  extended  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
bridge,  vVhen  plamt  beds,  destroyed  in  floods,  are  replaced  near  the  approaches  and 
plantings  grow  once  again  to  their  proper  size,  the  bridge  will  blend  into  the  land 
scape  properly.  A  small  island  which  was  below  the  bridge  might  be  rebuilt  and 
planted  as  it  was  before  the  October,  19^2,  flood. 

IV.   STRUCTUPJES 

1.  Staff  Buildin.?s  and  Structures.  Additional  lath  area,  an  office  building, 
etc.,  should  be  the  concern  of- the-  present  Garden  staff,  and  their  recommendations 
should  be  the  basis  fcr  '-:i.iy   action  by  theTistrict."  "'     -■'  ••  .:   ••,,..-.. 

2.  Juniper  Lod^.  Juniper  Lodge,  in  t>s  center  of  the  Garden,  vras  built  to 
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commemorate  the  California  Centennial  of  1949  and  should  be  preserved  and  completed 
^ass  plagues  set  into  stone  in  the  front  section  of  the  Lodge  bear  th^na^es  o?  27* 
Gold  Rush  towns  and  the  fireplace  on  the  west  vail  h.s  set  Into  it  copperplates 
commemorating  the  Forty-niners  and  the  California  Centemiial.  F^^^es 

This  buildLng  is  set  tightly  dou-n  into  th-  rtr-.cture  of  the  Garden  i «.  ^^r^r>.^^. 

be  finished  attractively  v/itn  completed  rcc.c  ..  .:is  and  a  better  roof.  The  ^r.^a  is 
approachable  by  tracks  and  eciuipr.ent  fro  i  t  ,-st  and  north,  and  construction  car. 
be  ione  from  these  sides  -'dthcut  distni.-  .  :  u.tings.  ^^-"^^i  t.dji 

When  completed,  this  building  should  provide  weather  shelter  and  rest  rooms. 

3.  J^e  Gar^n  S:;r-:t.er.  This  is  the  ^anfinished  stone  structure  at  the  "top" 
of  the  Garden,  heccntxy  tr.s  building  shell  has  been  d.aned  out,  piantings  have 
grown  up  to  the  south  a.. i  east  of  it,  and  the  patio  nas  been  oartlaliy  levfled!  The 
straot^are  is  greatly  iir.proved  in  appearance  and  is  now  used  by  m3ny  visitors  a;  a 
pla.e  iroia  which  to  view  the  Garden.   If  this  building  had  beon  finished  in  the  Dast 
It  wcu.d  have  had  a  great  deal  of  use  by  the  mblic,  because  a  building  is  needef* 
here  as  the  center  of  activity  for  the  more  casual  visitor  to  the  Garden  ard  as  a 
shelter  from  ve  at  her  during  the  rainy  season.   If  this  structure  is  not  com'pleted 
as  ^ I- niched  building,  but  left  simply  as  a  wind-break  and  rain  shelter,  an  inex- 
pensive li^t-weight  roof  could  be  provided.  ' 

».-*>.  ^^^^f^^d»  ^^*h  its  rock  walls  and  a  roof,  it  would  fit  the  site  extremely  well 
with  plantings  near  it.  The  views  of  the  Garden  from  this  vantage  point  Se  dr^atlc 
and  stimu  ating,  and  are  sought  by  many  painters  and  photographed.'  The  Sea^f 
be  protected  by  a  structure  of  some  sort  to  preclude  serious  wash-outs  in  heavv 
rams.   Publications  could  be  available  here,  such  as  the  Guide,  reprints  of  the 

I^^'^f^f *i^^!^  y^^;^  ^f^  ^^i^^"  ^^^^  research  conduc-.-d  by  the  Garden  staff,  and 
panphlets  about  plants  of  aarrent  special  interest.  A  Urg3  mr.p  of  the  Garden  should 
be  here  to  provide  orientation  for  Garden  visitors.  There  should  be  a  fireplace  to 
pr.vi:.e  .vinter  warmth.  Tables  and  benches  shoiild  be  provided,  both  within  the  build- 
jng  a^ia  in.  the  patio. 

Thas  building  would,  therefore,  serve  as  office,  weather  shelter,  and  interpre- 

usl^.^r^nf  Iv^^rv,"^"^^^  ^""^^^   ^^-'  library.  A  uatch^an's  room  should  be  included  for 
use  during  the  Christmas  season. 

tn^ffnr,  l~^  I—?*  '^V^   ^^^""^^  ^^  ^   separate  paint  shop.   It  should  have  a  ven- 
«ni^it  o  ^'        1     complicates  painting  chores  in  buildings  used  to  store  tools  and 
supplies,  where  this  worK  is  currently  done. 

5.  Residence.  A  residence  for  the  Garden  Director  should  be  provided  at  Mdn- 
erai  bpring  m  conjunction  with  the  expansion  of  the  Garden. 

^ftrfSr!'   r  ^""^f^"  statement  on  architecture  has  a  place  here.  We  do  not  feel 
this  rpr^pi   ^  •1%^^^'"^^'  contemporary  rxchitocture  arc-  s-aitable  fc^  inclusion  in 
in  keeSnr;^  t^ti   '^'  constructed  of  native  stone,  like  those  already  begun,  are 
Se  also  fu^it  •   -.    '"-'^  '^  ''^'  '^''•^^^'^  ^"  ^  '^^^'^'   ^^^°^  spreading  civilization,  and 
Se  GaJdi   I  ^^^   ''^  controlling  ercsion.   The  pLants  are  the  import.ant  feature  of 
the  Garden.  Buildings  should  be  unobtrusive. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  suggestions  included  here  give  some   iniication  of  the  scope  of  use  to  xhich 
this  Garden  is  put.  Botanists,  l=uidscj.};G  tj^rdenors,  native  plant  specialists,  ar- 
boretum directors,  teaches,  students,  a.matGur  gardeners,  botanic  garden  directors, 
foresters,  bird  lovers,  casual  visiters,  travelers  fron  all  over  the  world,  visit- 
ing park-men,  photographers,  painters,  conservationists,  mothers  and  fathers  en-^oy- 
irxg  a  relaxed  walk,  and  their  children — all  of  these  enjoy  and  use  this  Garden. 

These  suggestions  will  help  to  make  it  easier  to  accommodate  the  many,  many 
visitors.  Thjrough  its  efforts  to  improve  the  Garden,  the  Regional  Park  District 
can  show  these  visitors  that  it  understands  v^at  a  true  gem  it  has  in  its  midst  in 
this  unusual  bit  of  public  dcxnain. 
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.  'IT.'JTATIVZ  SUGG^riOrJS  FO.-i  r:-i2  PriOPOSS)  SXLTIIISION  of  TIIi}2^'  Fkr!K   BOrAIJIC  GAPJS: 

Reserving  the  area  northwest  of  the  present  Botanic  a€Lrden  at  Tilden  to  "Mineral 
Springs"  would  afford  room  for  normal  extension  of  the  Garden.  In  requesting  this, 
•jur  objective  would  be  to  retain  the  present  compact,  comprehensive  specimen  gD.rden 
which  illustrates  the  flora  of  the  entire  state  within  a  moderate  sized  area.  That 
treatment  urgently  deserves  every  assistance  which  can  further  the  adequate  fulfill* 
ment  of  its  highly  in^jortant  role.   In  the  new  adjoining  area,  we  could  then  go  on 
to  display  a  number  of  special,  for  the  most  part,  ecological  groupings  specifically 
chosen  to  enrich  the  appreciation  of  our  unique  flora  as  it  occurs  en  masse  ia  the 
wild.  Ihe  approach  in  this  extension  would  be  akin  to  toat  of  the  prrposed  plrnc 
coiriunity  garden  at  Grass  Valley,  but  the  Tilden  extension  would  not  cnly  have  the 
advantage  of  being  part  of  a  single,  already  well-established  unit  but  in  bejng  of 
pra>iticable,  laanagaable scope  horticulturaliy  and  financially.  The   entire  Tilden 
gtrden,  •riginal  and  extended,  would  probably  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  cbe 
size  rf  the  famous  Kew  Gardens.  Kew  Gardens  (I4I  acres)  contains  two  kinds  of 
aiDoieta*  glasshouses,  four  museums,  sundry  other  build.ijigs,  and  plants  from  all 
over  the  world-  As  we  are  not  attempting  arboreta,  parxj cularly  since  the  Know- 
laai  A^-boretum  is  available,  we  are  confining  our  flora  to  a  single  state  of  one 
couatry,  and  do  not  have  need  of  glasshouses  and  au^-eums,  this  appears  to  be  suff- 
icient space  for  the  adequate  development  of  this  project. 

For  the  appropriate  framing  and  protection  of  zhc   Tilden  Garden  we  urge  the  reten- 
tion in  its  natural  state  ef :  1-  the  rather  opeu  westerly  facing  slope  above  the 
county  r«ad,  2-  any  part  of  the  densely  v/ooded  easterly  facing  slope  between  the 
creek  and  the  Brazilian  building  lawn  vaich  is  not  actually  included  in  the  garden, 
and  3-  the  lake  trail  (save  for  attention  along  the  trai:  to  poison  oak  and  over- 
growth). Disturbance  of  the  westerly  facing  sJ.ope  as  originally  contemplated  for 
a  golf  course  would  create  serious  er  si^u  i.:o'Mezis  for  both  tae  county  road  and 
the  garden.  We  would  have  liked  to  have  utilized  some  of  the  easterly  facing  slope 
but  understand  the  oak  fungus  there  were  better  undisturbed. 

LVMEient  should  be  made  mn   the  diversity  of  habitat  available  in  the  extension. 
.  hare  is  almost  every  conceivable  exposure  and  degree  of  steepness  represented 
her.-.,  for  topographically  it  might  be  described  as  a  parallel  series  of  four  some- 
T:bav.  broken  east-west  ridges  and  t..eir  intervening  valleys  superimposed  on  a  aouth- 
ve3t  facing  slope  wnich  extends  down  from  the  county  road  to  Lake  Anza  and,  close 
to  vhe  original  garden  to  and  across  the  stream  which  feeds  it.  The  fact  that  the 
blipe  is  southwest  facing  insures  sun  to  whatever  extent  is  wanted  and  the  general 
c'o.,-A-;vard  trend  of  the  basic  slope,  plus  the  sides  of  the  ridges,  gives  drainage  ,_ 
•  hr.ughout  most  of  the  area,  almost  regardless  of  soil.  Certain  rocky  sections  f^an 
pro-.T.de  for  special  features.   One  of  these  includes,  at  present,  two  highly  pic- 
tures lue  natural  formations,  the  exposed  rib  ending,  in  a  large  boulder  at  the  lake, 
aol  above  the  rib  an  amazingly  beautiful  clump  of  very  Urge,  old  bay  trees  set 
amongst  broken  rocks  and  partially  enclosing  a  boulder-filled  cavern*  Ibe  lush 
creek  growth,  both  tree  and  shrub,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  area,  togetner 
with  a  natural  shaded  embayment  gives  evidence  of  how  beautiful  a  moist  shade  com- 
plex can  be  in  this  situation. 

Is  the  map  shows,  there  is  excellent  access  to  bota  ends  of  tne  combined  original 
and  new  garden  area  from  tae  county  rcai-  -.J  ?,.^r  one  approaches  from  Berkeley, 
El  Oerrito  or  Orinda.  AJso  placed  as  it  -^  o  ..j-tn  regard  to  Lake  Anza,  the  Brazil- 
ian room.  Gamp  Oaks  oxid  tho  ^oif  00-033^:  ^ac  Garden  is  situated  precisely  where 


^ 


rj^i^  iLtlTtZl"^  ""^k'^^  ^  ''  "even" easily  avaUable  for  some  men^bers  of 
P.^^1        i    .?         f  "^^  ^^  enjoying  different  facilities^     Parking  would  be 

Taf  the'  Lwt?r\^'f ""'  ""  '^^^^  ^'  '^'^  ^'  -f--^-^  ---"^^^  -  as  ^ell 
^^est  th   tT  ''^'S^^^  e^^^^°  entrance,   and  eventually,   as  needed.   v.e  woiad 

P^ent  harden     «!°'''k  ^^'  °^  '^"  ^"°  ^"^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  "^^  ^^  ^i^ti^€  the 
present  garden,   also  be  converted  to  that  purpose,    to  relieve  any  strain. 

siof  ^.^h''^"^/^^  *^'''^  ^^  °^y  advantc^es  to  the  site  of  proposed  exten- 
rlr.^  1        disadvantages  are  of  such  n..ta.e  as  can  be  overcome  or  avoided. 
'T.eT^ll\lT^rt  Eucalyptus  plantxngs.   and  perhaps  a  single  st^Id  of  Laall 
£3  LI«^^.^^       1.        ^^'"''^  ""^  particul:^  purpose,   should  be  cleared  as  needed, 
i^^^':^  """^  "^"'''"^  '°  '^  '"^  ^"^'^^  ^^  ^«^^'   considering  the  local 
'Z^n  h  ^^r°^'   ^\^^  ^^^^  demonstrated  in  the  original  garden^that  plant- 
.iigs  can  be  made  wnere  Zucalj'pfas  has  been,   despite  cut  sfamps: 

A  tentative  proposal  might  incl-ode  the  following  plant  conmunitiesi 

A  ^all  i^^wood  Grove  -  The  present  Redwood  Section  in  the  min 

covering  th«  or^=a^.o-.  *.  Garden  is  a  more  inclusive  subdivision 

?So^ut  wh?^^!^  'T*^'"  ''°'"*^  °^  ^-^  Francisco  Bay  wnich  fonn  a  belt 
th^^^  of  the  ^!^"'?^  ?r^.'  '^  ^'"^^^^  ^°^^^-     ^  ^^  ^^  i-  ^--^^^  ^  tell 
fiL  sSle  L^:rA?^':,'r.:f,  ^^  '^^  associate  species,   including  the  very 
and  clintonif     f;  Ih     ^     ^'     '""^  °^P^^'   ""^  huckleberries,   oxalis-    trillium, 
and  rhS^^,J     *'''   edges,  where  more  light  strikes,  might  be  masses  of  azalea 

.4  Clos^  2one  P^BS,  lojlSSi  anphasizlng  several  of  our  notable  pines 

extrsm*.  momK^v.     Ti*  ^^  cyprcsses.     The  cones  of  the  rost 

fClTlJT^     '.^"^  contorta.   are  known  to  stay  closed  on  tne  tree  as  locg  as 
oliti/^  I  ^®*  °^^  imediately  after  fire  and  produce  seedlings  whi.h  -.Le.->- 
c-   th!  T     ^''^^°^®^  in  3  -   10  years.     This  behavior  insured  the  preservation 

hi  Ha!  ^  wt^f.   J"^  ^^°'"®  *^^  '"^^^  ^°^  «^s  a^  is  110  less  important  now  tnat 
he  has  multiplied  the  nunber  of  forest  fires. 

-  lope  Oqq  Qf  ^2ie  mo^t  widespread  associations 

J^wp■"  ■ror.^v,-.^     ^  ^^  t'^®  ^'^t»  dxry,  periodically  burned  over 

k^o^  ITn  ?'^  ""^^^^  ^^  *^®  Calif or..ia  version  of  xerophytic  thicket 

-IIT^L^^^}'     '^^aoteristically  it  is  highly   difficult  to  penetrate, 
a  wM?  n^T  i°?  ^^"^^  ^*^^^  ^°  observation  froa  the  edges,   leaving  the  center 
.h^nh."o       V  s^otuary  for  birds  and  other  wold    life,     l^feny  of  the  chaparral 

-nruDs  are  berry  plants  and  would  positively  attract    birds. 

4.  3g:^ia&  Wildf  Jower  demonstration  ?our  distinct   ir.pprocches  could  be  utilized 

2-rim?       1       A  ^°  t®"^^  '^^^  sto.ry  of  our  colorful  Calif oraia 

l'-  -Toothinfi  ri°^?®*^^  °^  intermingling  drifts  of  -the  well-loved  flowers  fo^md 
A  California  I!on If,     f^*   incl'oding  some  of  our  more  c- om^n  bulbs  as  well.   2  - 
in  a  "tmpo^nv^J^^^"°^  ^*^^^  ^^°^^^  ^y°^^^'   3-  A  small  spill  of  Dowuiagia 
( CamissiL  71  in     ''^X^^^P^^^s^^'^  or   -vernal  pool.«  4  -  A  moist  lowland  meadov; 
W'^rnot'n^S  t'\"'"'''^"  unif lor.o^.   and  3  -  A  .desart  section.     TLe  five 
r--.rt^d  in  nattern  ^®  °^^^- '--^■^'^^-  and  indeed  the  firs-t  could  in  itself  be  inter- 
?=^d  to  introduced  weeas'a^r"  h!^^  -.irgin  co.^ition   .of   the  Tilden  ivrea  -rith  re- 
^uoe^  weeas  and    .he  good  drainage  frcQ     slope  should  f  acilitat .  tlds 


^ 


-  3  - 

demonstration.  Incidentally,  the  poppy  slope  .ill  not  only  be  a  major  attraction 
to  the  public  in  its  flaming  blooming  ser.son  but  as  fruiting  comes  on  a  large 
number  of  birds  v;ill  appear — a  boon  to  bird  watchers. 

Because  of  the  ever- increasing  agriculture  in  the  Central  Valley t  the  "vernal 
pool"  habitat,  wnich  is  almost  unique  to  Celifornia,  is  in  danger  of  extinction. 
N-^vertheless,  the  vernal  pool  flora  is  one  of  the  most  3ho\?y  and  biologically 
ir.structive  and  its  message  must  be  passed  on  to  successive  generations  of 
>i"lif  ornians* 

u.  Saasjde  Area  The  entire  western  boundary  of  California 

is  ocean.  At  one  time  ocean  water  even 
errtended  into  what  is  no\»  the  Great  Valley.  A  sandy  area,  a  saline  area,  a  sea 
Dluff ,  and  a  San  Bruno  Mountain  preserve  might  represent  the  highly  interesting 
f ^ral  consaunities  of  the  seaside.  The  Tilden  Garden  could  show  the  San  Bruno 
flora  to  best  advantage  because  James  Roof  is  the  leading  authority  on  this 
subject.  A  word  should  be  added  in  regard  to  San  Bruno  Mountain.  This  low 
mountain  at  the  edge  of  Daly  City  overlooks  the  ocean.  Sen  Francisco,  and  the 
far  reaches  of  the  Bay.  Held  in  private  hands,  until  now  the  original  flora  of 
San  Francisco  had  opportunity  to  persist  here.  Now  even  this  last  stronghold 
which  includes  many  unexpected  species  and  forms,  some  uni(iiie,  is  yielding  to 
housing  and  road  building. 

Serpentine  California  hills  and  mountains,  exclusive 

of  thegremitic  core  of  the  Sierras,  pres- 
ent ona  of  the  most  varied  and  jumbled  assortment  of  rocks  and  minerals  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Because  the  chemical  and  physical  nature  of  the  disintegrating 
rocks  frequently  is  associated  with  the  kind  of  flora,  and  because  one  of  the 
types  of  rock  which  is  easy  to  spot  and  appealing  to  the  eye  is  the  "slickentits" 
form  of  serpentine,  this  would  be  an  outstanding  one  to  represent.  In  eiddition, 
the  serpentine  outcrops  of  California  harbor  some  of  our  rarest  and  most  i^^er- 
ecting  native  plants.  These  will  not  grow  in  competition  with  ooorser  spesies 
on  normal  soils  and  can  only  be  displayed  on  a  continuing  basis  on  serpentine* 

Shale  slopes  and  other  talus  slopes  might  be  created  if  the  opportunity  of  a 
supply  of  rock  should  present  itself. 

A  Fragrance  Garden  For  those  with  and  -.Tithout  sight,  to  be 

planned  with  regard  to  especially  easy  ac- 
cess- This  would  consist  of  a  limited  number  of  natives  with  distinctive  odor 
':ind  texture  selected  to  rev/ard  exp3xiration  throughout  the  season.  Not  all  of 
these  plants  need  be  sweet  smsliing.  It  is  part  of  the  function  of  a  botanical 
garden  to  be  educational  an'?  blxnd  persons  have  a  right  to  this  as  much  as  their 
s-ghtod  colleagues.  Some  plants  attract  pollinating  insects  by  odors  which  a-re 
not  sweet.  Ihis  is  one  aspect  of  pollination  biology  which  the  sightless  person 
-lan  appreciate 


^v.   order  to  facilitate  tne  proper  placement  of  these  plant  comnunities  and  to  use 
tre  available  space  to  best  advantage,  the   Friends  suggest  that  the  services 
ct  a  consulting  landscape  architect  thoroughly  versed  in  the  problems  of  natives 
be  secured  to  work  with  the  Regional  Pork  authorities  and  our  plaxxrinf'  coma' t tee. 
"^e  Friends  would  definitely  like  tc  assist  in  tna  selection  of  such  a  ocj^^ult 
:int  and  hai;e  several  persons  in  mind. 


%>[ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  juiy  19^:4 

1.  The  Tilden  Botanic  Garden  began  in  I94O  when  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  gave  to  the 
EBRPD  an  excellent  collection  of  container -grown  California  native  plants.   Steady 
progress  was  made  up  to  I962  (except  during  the  vrar  years)  in  developing  the  botanic 
garden  and  adding  to  the  material  grown  there. 

2.  This  progress  was  recognized  in  December  1958  when  the  EBRPD  Board  of  Directors 
S3nt  to  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  J-^mes  Roof,  a  letter  of  connnendation.  It 
said:  "(We)  appreciate  the  work  and  devotion  you  have  put  into  making  the  Botanic 
Garden  California's  outstanding  display  of  native  plants." 

3.  A  new  management  came  into  the  EBRPD  ir.  J-oly  I962.  An  order  issued  July  3,  I962, 
and  still  in  effect,  forbids  any  construction  work  in  the  garden  pending  a  plan  for 
tne  garden's  future.   (A  landscape  plan  for  the  garden,  drawn  up  about  1950  ^y  a 
landscape  architect,  Webber,  has  been  used  in  the  garden  developoent. )  As  plant  beds^ 
must  be  constructed  when  new  plants  are  added,  this  order  essentially  stopped  plant- 
ing and  the  collection  of  new  material.   Other  orders  disrupting  the  normal  operating 
procedures  of  the  garden  were  issued,  and  experienced  garden  help  was  discharged  and 
not  replaced.  For  a  period  Mr.  Roof  had  to  maintain  the  20-acre  garden  alone. 

4.  To  help  in  this  situation,  the  Friends  of  the  Regional  Parks  Botanic  Gsirden  was 
formed  in  the  winter  of  I962.  Anyone  interested  in  the  garden  can  join  this  group. 
It  has  been  recognized  by  the  EBRPD  as  the  citizens'  advisory  group  for  the  garden. 
Its  ranks  include  many  persons  professionally  interested  in  native  plants,  as  well 
as  many  laymen  who  appreciate  the  garden  for  various  reasons.  The  interest  shown 
by  this  group  has  helped  to  maintain  the  garden  t  although  it  is  operating  at  a  very 
irinimal  level. 

5.  In  March  19^3  the  Friends  submitted  a  plan  to  the  EBRPD  General  Manager  calling 
for  various  improvements  in  the  present  garden.  They  were  told  that  the  plan  was  not 
ambitious  enough  and  that  a  garden  of  the  finest  quality  was  needed.  A  criterion  of 
at  least  100  acres  was  mentioned  as  necessary  to  provide  this  finest  quality.   (This 
figure  has  since  been  raised  to  as  much  as  4OO  acres.)  The  Friends'  planning  commit- 
tee reitudied  the  situation  and  submitted  £2nother  interim  report  on  a  large  site  in 
Grass  Vsdley,  under  the  belief  that  the  Tilden  garden  would  be  maintained  separately. 
The  General  Manager  has  since  said  repeatedly  that  t-;7o  gardens  could  not  be  main- 
tained and  that  Tilden  would  lose  its  status  as  a  botanic  garden  if  the  Graaa  Valley 
area  were  developed. 

6.  The  General  Manager  stated  in  December  I963  that  the  advl««  of  the  Friends  would 
be  act«d  upon  in  planning  the  future  of  the  garden. 

7.  In  May  I964,  having  considered  reports  both  for  Tilden  and  for  Graas  Valley,  the 
Friends  voted  unanimous  support  of  Tilden  and  moderate  expansion  into  lands  adjacent 
to  the  present  garden.  Plans,  the  result  of  collaboration  with  two  other  interested 
citizens'  groups,  were  submitted  to  the  EBRPD  Board  in  late  May,  and  the  Board  toured 
the  garden  with  guides  from  the  three  groups  in  June. 

8.  Petitions  requesting  the  preservation  of  the  Tilden  garden  as  a  botanic  garden 
arid  its  expansion  in  the  immediate  area,  signed  by  some  I5OO  people,  were  presented 
to  the  EBRPD  Board  in  May.  The  decision  of  the  EBRPD  is  pending. 

VOULD  YOCJ  LIKE  TO  HELP  US?    Join  the  Ftiends  by  tending  your  dues  to  Treasurer 

^*    Mary  Br«»o«,  1299  Gl«n,  Berkeley  8: 

ijinual        $1.00  SpponBortng        ^.00      Patron     $200,00 

Sustaining     $$.00  Life  $100.00   THF  GART®!  N^DS  Y^I 
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GROUPS 

In  the  last  two  years,  three 
local  groups  have  formed  to  work 
for  the  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  the  garden's  six  to  eight 
acres  now  under  "intensive"  cul- 
tivation. 

Nestled  in  Wildcat  Creek  Can- 
yon, these  acres  are  surrounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Brazilian 
Room  lawn,  on  the  east  by  a 
county  road  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Tilden  golf  course.  To  the 
north,  beyond  the  part  of  tb« 
garden  so  well  known  to  bot- 
anists around  the  world,  the 
creek  continues  its  winding  way 
toward  Lake  Anza  through  the 
wcoded  canyon  which  could  be 
put  under  "li^t  cultivation"  to 
expand  its  present  garden  to  a 
total  of  40-60  acres. 

Today,  these  groups,  composed 
of  professional  botanists,  Univer- 
sity of  California  professors,  na* 
tive  plant  growers,  and  plant 
lovers,  believe  they  are  fighting 
not  (Wily  for  the  expansion  and 
preservation  of  the  garden  but  to 
save  the  garden  itself  from  be- 
ing abandoned  by  the  Regional 
Park  administration  as  a  purely 
native  plant  collection. 

But  the  Regional  Park  staff, 
headed  by  director  William  Penn 
Mott  Jr.,  vehemently  denies  it 
has  any  intention  of  destroying 
the  Botanic  Garden  and  main- 
tains the  citizras  are  "misin- 
formed" as  to  the  district's  plans. 
Of  The  controversy  germinated 
If  late  last  year  when  Mott  asked 
a  subcommittee  of  the  oldest  cit- 
izen's group,  "The  Friaids  of 
the  Regional  Parks  Botanic  Gar- 
6fsa,"  \o  study  "long  range"  pos- 
sibilities for  enlarging  and  im- 
proving the  Tilden  garden, 
FORMED  IN  1962  t 

This  request  was  in  keeping 
with  the  goals  of  the  friends 
group,  formed  in  1962  to  aid  in 
the  preservation  and  development 

iof  the  Tilden  garden.  In  fact,  the 
group  had  submitted  a  prelim- 


3*  f»  I 


inary  report    earlier    last    year 
oiitlining  it£  recommendations. 

Dr.  Rimo  Bacigalupi,  associate 
research  botanist  and  ctirator  of 
the  Jepsun  Herbarium  at  UC,  a 
special  research  center  devoted 
exclusively  to  native  California 
plants,  is  chairman  of  the 
Friends;  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Baker, 
director  of  the  UC  Botanic  Gar- 
dea  in  Strawberry  Canyon  (which 
includes  a  native  plant  section), 
is  vice-chairman,  and  Dr.  Helen- 
Mar  Beard,  senior  botanist  at  the 
UC  Botanic  Garden,  is  one  of 
the  active  members  of  the  100- 
member  group. 

The  subcommittee,  called  the 
planning  committee,  was  com- 
posed of  A.  E.  Weislander  and 
Charles  Kraebel,  retired  U.S. 
Forest  Service  memt)ers;  Mrs. 
Mai  Arbegast  of  the  UC  land- 
scape department,  and  chairman 
Owen  Pearce,  editor  of  a  horti- 
cultural publication. 

After  several  meetings  of  the] 
planning  committee,  late  last 
year,  some  attended  by  Mott  or  I 
Irwin  Luckman,  chief  of  the 
plans,  design  and  construction 
department  of  the  Park  District, 
the  committee  in  January  of  this 
year  recommended  to  the  Friends 
that  a  new  botanic  garden  be 
built  in  Grass  Valley  Regional 
Park,  one  of  the  more  southerly 
parks  in  the  Elast  Bay  System. 
At  some  point  during  this 
period,  the  planning  conunittee 
minutes  show  that  "an  addi- 
tional requirement  to  the  orig- 
inal" long  term  objectives  "was 
that  the  area  (of  the  botanic 
garden)  should  be  large  enough 
with  a  minimum  of  200  acres . .  " 
The  committee's  report  listed 
the  "reasons  why  the  planning 
committee  felt  the  Grass  Valley 
site  is  the  best  possible  one  with- 
in the  present  Regional  Parks 
District." 

They  include  the  following:  The 
site  has  a  large  enough  acreage 
and  the  possibilities  for  expan- 


ftion    are   excellent;    the    topog- ' 
*aphy  allows  for  greater  possibil- ! 
ities  of  different  plant  commu-  { i 
^ties  than  does  the  present  gar- 
den; the  contour  of  the  land  is 
^varied  enough  to  make  growing 
(different   types   of  natives   pos- 
[sible;  the  site  is  at  the  head  of  a 
natural    drainage    area    making 
water  readily  available. 

Further  reasons  for  locating  a 
new  garden  at  Grass  ValJey.  the 
committee  said,  included  a 
greater  range  of  soils,  accessibil-  \ 
Ity  to  the  mainstream  of  traffic, 
and  featiires  of  the  topography 
the  committee  felt  would  be  con- 
dusive  to  starting  a  garden  there. 

DISADVANTAGE 

The  committee  also  said  it  felt 
the  Tilden  garden  had  the  fol- 
lowing disadvantages:  It  is  too 
congested;  too  constricted  for  fu- 
ture development;  the  creek  bot- 
tom and  walls  (which  control 
Wildcat  Creek  as  it  flows  through 
the  grounds)  would  have  to  be 
rebuilt;  the  garden  is  located  in 
TiJden's  highest  use  area;  the 
area  will  be  used  for  more  and 
more  recreation  in  the  future; 
the  exposure  to  vandahsm  is 
great,  and  drainage  problems 
would  be  created  if  a  proposed 
golf  course  were  built. 

They  also  listed  what  they  felt 
to  be  the  "advantages  of  reten- 
tion of  the  present  botanic  garden 
while  a  new  garden  is  being  de- 
veloped." and  said  "the  length 
of  tfase  during  which  the  presaat 


Ihe 
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pMm-viWL  sefTve  4m  ai  interim 

garden  must  be  determined  after 
future  garden  is  well  on  its 
ay  toward  development." 
f  But  the  Friends  group  as  a 
whole  disagreed  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  Tilden  Garden  being 
"phased  out,"  and  withdrew  their 
support  when  "it  became  clear 
that  the  scale  of  the  hew  project 
threatened  the  existence  of  the 
present  Tilden  Garden,"  the  sup- 
port for  which  the  group  had 
formed  in  the  first  place. 

(Tomorrow:  Two  other  citizens' 
groups  Join  The  Friends.) 
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(This  is  the  last  of  two  artu 
cles  rtgarding  th«  current  con- 
troversy over  the  proposed  re- 
location of  the  T  iliem  Park 
Botanical  Garden.) 

By  MARY  ELLEN  PERRY 

After  the  Friends  of  the  Re- 
gional Parks  Botanic  Garden  de- 
cided to  oppose  a  proposal  from 
one  of  its  sub-committees  to 
build  a  new,  200  to  400-acre  bo- 
tanic garden  in  Grass  Valley  Re- 
gional Park,  Dr.  Herl)ert  Baker, 
bead  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Botanic  Garden,  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Friaids,  inquired 
and  got  this  reply  from  William 
Penn  Mott  Jr.,  director  oi  the 
Regional  Part  District: 

"As  you  know,  there  is  a  com- 
mittee studying  the  question  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  in  IHdea  Re- 
gional Park.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  their  tentative 
thoughts  are  to  build  a  new  Bo- 
tanic Garden  on  some  300  acres 
in  Grass  Valley  Regional  Park. 
The  present  garden  will  be  used 
to  stock  the  new  garden  which 
will  be  much  more  complete.  We 
have  no  intention  of  destroying 
the  present  Botanic  Garden  but 
will  continue  to  use  it  as  a  place 
to  observe  those  unique  speci- 
mens that  cannot  be  moved.  Ob- 
viously, however,  we  will  not  be 
maintaining  two  botanic  gar- 
dens . .  ." 

Another  letter  from  Mott  to  a 
Berkeley  resident  read  in  part: 
"...  if  it  should  be  determined 
that  the  California  Native  Plant 
Botanic  Garden  should  be  in  a 
new  location,  it  would  not  be  our 
plan  to  destroy  the  present  gar- 
d^.  It  would  be  maintained  as 
part  of  the  park  scene,  although 
not  as  a  b6tanic  garden  .  .  ." 
TWO  GROUPS 

In  the  meantime,  two  other 
groups  had  formed  specifically 
out  of  apprehension  for  the  fate 
of  the  Tilden  Garden. 

"The  Citizens  Committee  for 
Tilden  Park"  formed  and  drcu- 


Here  is  a  panoramic  view  tt  the  Regional 
Parka  Native  Plant  Botanic  Garden  in  Tildea 
Park  as  seen  from  inside  the  vails  of  one  of 
tlie  nnfinislied  boQdings  on  the  grounds  of  the 
six-eight  acre   garden.    In  the   distance   the 


lawn  and  flagpole  mark  the  Brazilian  Room 
and  in  the  fore  and  background  some  of  the  800 
native  California  plant  specimens  growing  in 
the  Garden,  currently  tlie  object  of  a  spirited 
controversy  fai  Berkeley. 


From  left  are  James  Roof,  director  of  tbe  Tildoi  Park  Botanic 
Garden;  Mrs.  Donald  Falconer  of  EI  Cerrtto  (in  front),  chair- 
man pro  tem  of  the  "Contra  Costa  Garden  Committee";  Mrs. 
Marion  Copdy  of  Berkeley,  chairman  of  the  "Citizens  for  Tfl- 
den  Park,"  and  Dr.  Rimo  Bacigalopi,  corattM-  of  the  Jepenm 
Herbarinm  at  the  University  of  California  and  chairman  of  the 
"Friends  of  the  Reflonal  Parks  Botanic  Garden."  They  ve  ex- 
amining a  foxtail  pine  tree,  a  rarity  in  this  area,  normally 
found  in  tbe  High  Sierra.  It  Is  one  <rf  800  species  growing  in  the 
native  plant  garden  located  Just  over  the  ridge  d  the  Be^eley 
Hills  in  TUdea  Park. 


Icikes  Can^t 
He  Mate 


^,  are  still  left  to  grow  cynical 

J^d  soured  old  maids,  just  be- 

'/ause  they  smoke." 
Destiny  hinges  on  very  small 
£ms. 

Grace  could  easily  have  been 
carried  a  year  ago  and  maybe 
ae  mother  of  a  cute  baby  by 
ow. 

But  her  cigarette  habit  check- 
iiated  that  fascinating  career. 
Yet  Grace  probably  doesn't 
BOW  why  the  IBM  machine  can't 
wl  ber  a  sxiitable  boy  friend. 
Maybe  you  teen-age  girls  and 
ollege  coeds  think  I  am  joking 
■hen  I  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
-reatest  causes  for  bachelor  girls 
jDd  soured  spinsters  is  tobacco, 
"■Hit  that  is  true. 

1  Although  not  all  the  men  regis- 
ered  with  the  SMF  expressly  rule 

^irut  girls   who  smoke,   most  of 
iem  do  NOT  want  wives  who  use 

«,. ^ 


tobacco. 

In  fact,  among  the  first  10.000 
men  to  register  with  the  SMF, 
only  one  man  actually  asked  for 
a  girl  who  smoked! 

He  requested  a  wife  who  used 
liquor  and  cigarettes. 

But  be  had  an  ulterior  motive, 
for  be  was  a  high  salaried  execu- 
tive who  wanted  the  wife  of  a 
former  big  shot  executive  who 
could  mix  highballs  and  smoke 
and  thus  hobnob  with  the  sophis- 
ticated social  set  from  which  he 
wished  to  recruit  future  business. 

Girls,  tobacco  halitosis  doesn't 
make  your  kisses  attractive! 

And  when  you  exhale  smoke 
through  your  nostrils,  you  look 
like  a  locomotive  smokestack  I 

Smoking  deprives  a  girl  of  tbe 
daintiness  and  thus  tbe  feminine 
allure  that  captivates  the  usual 
man  v^o  is  wife-hunting.  ^>' 


iatea  a  petition  wmcn  was  signea 
by  more  than  1,500  persons  living 
m  tbe  Park  District,  protesting 
mj^jjod  of  the  Garden. 

"Mrs^  HaHon  'Copief,  a.  Berkeley 
resident  and  iris  grower,  is  chair- 
man; Dr.  Leo  H.  Brewer,  UC  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  andjbultivator 
of  «rhat  is  considered  the  largest 
private  native  plant  garden  in  tbe 
state.  Is  co-chairman;  Mrs.  Au- 
gust Fruge,  noted  botanic  editor, 
is  aecretary,  and  Mrs.  Luther 
Smlthson,  conservationist,  is 
treasurer. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  Copley 
presented  the  petitions  and  told 
the  Board,  in  part:  "We  are  a 
cultural  community,  and  we  do 
not  want  Tilden  Park  turned  over 
exdusively  to  entertainment  and 
recreation  activities,  but  wish  to 
have  also  something  of  cultural 
valne.  I  have  talked  to  many  peo- 
ple nbout  this  new  expansion  (of 
the  TUdexi  Garden)  ami  have  met 
uith  almost  universal  enthusi- 
asm. 

Prof.  Brewa-  also  maintains 
that  if  the  Grass  Valley  proposal 
is  ifjpTDved  Tildoi  (jrarden  will 
be  jeopardized.  "No  one  will  run 
a  bulldozer  through  it,"  he  com- 
ments, "but  lack  of  mainte- 
nance would  be  the  same  thing." 

ELCESRTTANS 

Mrs.  Kelly  Falconer,  chairman 
pro  tem,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Burr, 
telephone  chairman,  both  live  in 
El  Cerrito  and  head  the  third 
group,  tbe  "Contra  (3osta  Gar- 
den Committee,"  which  is  also 
circulating  petitions  demanding 
the  present  garden  to  be  pre- 
served "because  many  of  the 
plants  are  irreplaceable,  the  area 
is  easily  accessible  to  our  large 
metropolitan  and  urban  commu- 
nity and  is  centrally  located  with 
respect  to  tbe  population  density 
of  the  district." 

Mn.  Burr  maintains  that  the 
districfs  campaign  literature, 
distributed  for  last  June  2's  pri- 
mary election  when  Contra  (3osta 
County  y<rt€d  to  annex  itself  to 
the  park  district,  no  word  of  a 
Botanic  Garden  move  was  men- 
tioned 

Mendoned  under  Botanic  Gar- 
den t  the  literature,  however, 
wer«  "greenhouse  and  service 
area,  garden  house,  library,  rest- 
rooms,  etc.,  miscellaneous  other 
structtnw,  and  site  develop- 
ment," u  proposed  developments 
in  Tilden  Park. 

Last  month,  all  three  citizens'- 
groufB  got  together  and  sub- 
mitted a  combined  report  to  the 
District  Board  of  Directors, 
headed  b^  President  Emeritus 
of  the  tmiversity  of  (California 
Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  spelling 
out  their  recommendations  for 
the  Tilden  Garden. 

A  summary  of  the  reasons  for 
the  grtwps'  support  of  the  pres- 
sait  garden  includes  the  follow- 
ing: tbit  tbe  present  site  is  cap- 


aoie  01  aa    'sensiDie    expansior. 

the  plants  in  the  garden  are  o 

"inestimable    scientific    value;' 

I  the  garden  is  in  a  high  use  are; 

where  i  is  convenient  ?or  scier 

j  Ufic  and  educational  study  as  wel 

:  as  casual  visitation ;  that  the  lay 

i  out  of  the  Garden  into  geographi' 

areas  of  the  state  of  Califomi. 

•  is  widely  admired  by  profession 

j  al  botanists;  that  natives  are  ex 

trevely  hard  to  grow  and  rarel; 

survive  if  left  to  fend  for  then?. 

'  selves;    that   the   large   acreag 

envisioned  for  the  Grass  Valle; 

site  would  greatly  increase  th 

maintenance    costs;    and    woul 

I  discoflrage    visitors    faced    wit 

I  the  prospect  of  walking  over  th 

I  miles  of  trails;  and  that  "ran- 

I  pant  erosion"  at  the  site  is  "eve 

now  a  drawback." 

The  group  members  also  b< 
lieve  the  site  of  the  Tilden  Gai 
den,  rather  than  being  a  liabL 
ity,  is  one  of  its  niajor  assets. 
FOG  BELT 

It  lies  just  over  the  ridge  t 
the  Berkeley  Hills  in  Contra  Cos 
ta  County  but  within  tbe  "fo 
belt."  It  gets,  therefore,  periodi 
days  of  fog  and  periodic  days  ( 


Ask  Ann— 


N( 


Dear  Ann  Landers:  Our  13-yea 
old  daughter,  Natalie,  told  us  si 
was  going  to  the  library  for  tl 
afternoon  to  see  an  art  exhib 
Instead  we  learned  that  she  ai 
a  girl  friend  went  to  see  a  fc 
eign  movie  which  was  billed  f 
adults  only. 

Natalie  is  tall  for  her  age  ai 
could  pass  for  several  years  ol 
er.  From  the  description  giv( 
by  a  friend  who  saw  ber  in  tl 
movie  bouse  Natalie  painted  he 
self  up  like  a  trollop,  wore  n 
wig  and  high-heeled  shoes  ai 
got  by  the  cashier. 

When  I  confronted  Natalie  wi 
the  report  she  did  not  try  to  1 
out  of  it.  She  said  she  was  curioi 
about  the  picture  and  thought 
would  be  fun  to  see  if  she  cou 
get  in  to  see  it.  My  husband  fee 
we  should  deprive  the  girl  of  h 
allowance  for  six  weeks.  What « 
you  say?-COPING 

Dear  (Toping:  I  do  not  belie- 
in  depriving  teen-agers  of  th« 
allowances  as  punishment.  I  e 
$ume  that  the  allowance  is  earn' 
by  performing  some  ser\-ices 
the  house,  and  so  long  as  € 
services  are  performed,  the  ; 
lowance  should  be  paid. 


6?- 


ftrong  summer  sun,  enabling  it 
to  adequately  support  plants  from 
both  the  cool,  foggy  Northern 
rialifomia  coasts  and  the  state's 
bot,  dry  interior. 
.  Jts- £oil&  ..are  wpplemented  by 
•oil  mixtures  conducive  to  those 
j  plants  not  native  to  this  area,  ac- 
i  cording  to  Garden  Director  James 

is  Roof,  who  has  spent  24  years  de- 
fveloping  the  Garden  since  it  was 
started  in  1940  with  a  "superb" 
collection  of  "natives"  gathered 
by  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service.  The 
I  garden  was  built  as  a  WPA 
^  (Works  Progress  Administration) 
I  project. 

i  So,  in  one  area,  rare  Sierra  firs 
,  and  evergreois  stand  not  far 
s  from  spiny,  desert  succulents; 
}  fluttery  "quaking  Aspens"  are  in 
?  silvery  contrast  to  the  more  dense 
w  oaks,  while  the  red,  flakey  trunks 
^iOf  the  manzanitas  and  madrones 
fj  duplicate  the  wild  slopes  of  ML 
ji  I  Tamalpais. 

? ',  "If  you  study  these  plants  in 
the  Garden  you  will  have  no 
trouble  recognizing  them  in  the 
wild,"  Roof  says,  neatly  summing 
up  the  purpose  and  value  of  the 
Garden. 

The   Garden   Is   used   by   UC 
classes  in  botany  and  landscap- 


ing, and  by  Diablo  Valley  and 
California  State  College  at  Hay- 
ward  classes.  Students  sometimes 
take  examinations  there,  pinch- 
ing, sniffing,  crushing  and  break- 
ing off  hits  of  leaves  ^nd  berriea 
as  they  identify  the  plants  in 
their  natural  growth  patterns. 

Today,  the  Garden  is  operating 
on  a  status  quo  budget,  and  has 
on  its  grounds  two  unfinished 
buildings  and  unfinished  concrete 
walkways  which  are  also  design- 
ed to  serve  as  watersheds.  The 
expansion  proposals  await  the  de- 
cision of  the  Park  District  Board 
of  Directors;  who  are,  in  turn, 
awaiting  a  report  from  three  of 
the  original  members  of  the 
Friends  planning  committee  on 
the  feasibility  of  the  Grass  Val- 
ley site.  The  fourth  member, 
Owen  Pearce,  did  not  continue  as 
a  member  of  the  planning  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  is  no 
longer  considered  a  part  of  the 
Friends  group. 

Whatever  is  the  final  decision 
of  the  Park  Board  of  Directors, 
it  is  hopeful  that  decision  may 
be  influenced  by  a  lively  public 
dialogue  during  which  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  issue  are  de- 
bated. 


>uta  caLdic^ 


r.  Peru,  Chile,  Argentin 
tails  and   price   check 
/  Pan  Am  . . . 


\iughty  Natalie  Is 
ing  For  Trouble 


By  ANN  LANDERS 

A  more  togical  punishment 
would  be  no  movies  for  six  weeks. 

Dear  Ann  Lando-s:  Our  23-year- 
old  daughter  Annette  was  always 
the  shy  type.  We  never  knew 
what  was  in  her  mind  most  of  the 
tJTwo  because  she  was  so  quiet 

Around  Christmas  she  told  us 
she  was  expecting  a  baby.  My 
husband  and  I  couldn't  believe  it 
The  father  was  a  boy  named  Har- 
vey who  is  also  shy  and  quiet 
They  had  gone  out  together  for 
three  months,  had  but  five  dates. 

We  gave  them  a  hurried  wed- 
ding—very small  and  nobody  sus- 
pected a  thing.  Harvey  took  a  job 
2,500  miles  from  here  which  was 
fine  with  us.  The  baby  was  bom 
in  May.  We  didn't  tell  anyone 
about  the  baby,  not  even  Harvey's 
folks.  Annette  wanted  it  that  way. 
Last  night  Annette  phoned  to  say 
she  is  sick  of  lying  and  wants  to 
come  home  in  a  couple  of  weeks— 


exactly  as  old  as  she  ought  to  be 
so  drop  that  ridiculous  notion. 

Tell  Annette  to  come  home  and 
don't  feel  that  you  must  apolo- 
gize or  explain  to  friends.  Any- 
one who  would  refer  to  the  baby's 
"advanced  age"  is  no  friend. 

rrs  EASY 

Dear  Ann  Landers:  Maybe  I 
can  help  Hattie  who  is  dreading 
the  arrival  of  300  guests  (she  has 
a  small  home)  to  a  party  honor- 
ing her  parents  on  their  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary.  Here  is  the  so- 
lution, figured  mathematically. 

Invite  60  for  2  p.m.,  60  for  3 
p.m.,  60  for  4  p.m.,  60  for  7  p.m.. 
and  60  for  8  p.m.  Approximately 
10  per  cent  of  the  invited  guests 
will  be  unable  to  attend.  At  peak 
time,  there  will  be  no  more  than 
75  people  in  the  house.  Between 
6:30  and  7  p.m.  the  family  can 
take  off  their  shoes  and  catch 
their  breath. 
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GE  W.  CRANE 

Grace  G.,  aged  25, 
school  teacher, 
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Botanic  Garden  Dispute 

1  A  special  meeting  wiU  be  held  yon  Creek  area  for  possible  de 


I 


Iby  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
'East  Bay  Regional  Parks  District 
to  consider  proposals  from  citi- 
-reas'  groups  relative  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Tilden  Parks  Native 
.Tlant  Botanic  Garden. 
V  A  board  meeting  yesterday  at 
ahe  district  office,  11500  Skyline 
iBlvd.,  Oakland,  erupted  into  a 
Jively  discussion  of  future  plans 
,lor  the  Tilden  garden,  when  sev- 
"ci^  Berkeley  persons  voiced  dis- 
'Agreement  with  a  proposal  to  de- 
'Velop  a  400-acre  Botanic  Garden 
-in  Grass  Valley  Regional  Park. 


^  '  :    A  planning  committee  of  bo- 
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Hanic'  experts    reported    to    the 
4)oard  its  proposal  to  maintain  the 
Tilden  Garden  and  develop  the 
^Grass  Valley  Garden  and  gave 
^e  following  recommendations: 
2   Facilities  at  the  Tilden  Garden 
Should  be  improved  and  upgraded 
linduding  a  study  of  buildings,  de- 
;:sign,  plant  care,  visitors'  center 
;and  parking  area,  and  an  educa- 
tional program.  No  expansion  of 
ithe  garden  should  be  undertaken, 
Ithe  committee  said. 
''    The  committee  was  composed 
l^of  A.  E.  Weislander  and  Charles 
'-Kraebel,     retired     U.S.     Forest 
-Service  employes;  Mrs.  Mai  Ar- 
Ibegast,  University  of  California 
; landscape   department  member; 
•  and  Owen  Pearce,  editor  of  horti- 
-  culture  publications. 

Their  report  was  challenged  by 
Dr.  Leo  H.  Brewer,  UC  professor 


velopment  into  a  park-like  area 
PROPOSAL 

Mott's  proposal  was  in  keeping 
with  a  request  from  the  Ken- 
sington Improvement  Club  which 
asked  the  district  to  buy  the 
land  to  prevent  urban  develop- 
ment in  the  area. 

He  said  the  district  could  work 
with  subdividers  in  Wildcat  Can- 
yon "who  are  willing  to  use  clus- 
ter development  of  buildings  with 
open  space  in  between." 

Mott  envisioned  an  ultimate  de- 
velopment of  riding  and  hiking 
trails  within  a  "beautiful  green 
belt"  which  would  stretch  from 
Wildcat  Canyon  and  Alvarado 
Park  adjacent  to  Tilden  Park's 
boundaries  down  the  length  of 
Wildcat  Canyon  Creek  until  it 
flows  into  San  Pablo  Bay. 

Mott  said  the  project  is  not 
budgeted,  but  that  expenses 
would  be  worked  out  relative  to 
negotiations  with  the  cities  in- 
volved. 

In  another  item,  Mott  received 
the  approval  of  the  Board  to 
ask  Berkeley  Assemblyman  Don 
Mulford  to  introduce  legislation 
in  the  State  legislature  giving 
the  district  permission  to  acquire 
79.6  acres  of  State  surplus  land 
immediately  behind  the  Califor- 
nia School  for  the  Blind. 

He  said  the  Berkeley  City 
Council  had  given  the  district  the 


of  chemistry  who  grows  his  own   go-ahead    to    get   the   land.    He 
■native  plant  garden  and  who  con-   said  the  district  might  be  able 


'iended  statements  in  the  report 
were  not  true.  Mrs.  Marion  Cope- 
ley,  chairman  of  the  Citizens  for 
Tilden   Park,    and   Mrs.    Joyce 
•Burr,  of  the  El  Cerrito  Garden 
'.Committee,  said  their  groups  had 
opposing    presentations    on    the 
-future  of  the  Tilden  garden. 
'    William  Penn  Mott  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Parks  District, 
said  the  parks  staff  would  con- 
-sider  all  proposals  concerning  the 
-garden. 

'  "This  is  the  time  for  other  com- 
."mittees  to  make  their  presenta- 
tions," Mott  said,  "which  could 
be  studied  by  the  staff  and  then 
uiiscussed  at  an  open  meeting 
Jater." 


to  acquire  the  land  without 
charge  through  the  State  Lands 
Commission. 


L'C  EXPERT  I 

Dr.  Herbert  Baker,  chairman 
■of   the   University   of   California 
botanic  Garden,  said  he  admired 
the    Grass    Valley    report    but 
thought  there  were   possibilities) 
■for  expansion  of  the  Tilden  Gar-j 
den;   was  not   sure   that   native  j 
plants  could  be  planted  in   the 
proposed  Grass  Valley  park  and! 
thrive  without  constant  care;  felt' 
-there    were    slippage    areas    in 
Grass  Valley  and  danger  of  deer; 
and  said  the  liklihood  of  vandal- 
;ism    might    be    greater    in    the 
'Crrass  Valley  area. 
I  Mrs.  Copely  presented  petitions 
"With  3,173  signatures  of  district  i 
residents  she  said  were  "protest- ' 
ing  the  removal  of  the  Botanic 
Carden  to  another  location." 

After  further  discussion  from 
members  of  the  audience  and 
•Board  members,  the  Board  ap- 
proved the  scheduling,  of  a  spe- 
cial meeting,  sometime  early 
next  spring,  according  to  a  dis- 
trict spokesman  to  consider  pro- 
posals from  groups  who  disagree 
with  the  Planning  Committee's 
findings. 

-  In  other  business,  the  Board 
approved  a  proposal  by  Mott 
that  the  district  begin  negotia- 
tions with  the  cities  of  Richmond 
and  San  Pablo  to  acquire  prop- 
erty adjacent  to  the  Wildcat  Can- 
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High  School,  will  sing  two  num- 
bers, "Sheep  May  Graze  Safely" 
by  Bach,  and  "Si,  Mi  Chiamano 
Mimi"  from  the  opera  "La  Bo- 
heme"  by  Puccini. 

William  Weichert,  a  senior  at 
Skyline  High  School  of  Oakland, 
will  solo  in  Alexander  Tcherep- 
nin's  "Sonatina  For  Timpani  and 
Orchestra,"  which  will  include 
four  movements.  Allegro  maes- 


toso, Animato,  Andande  deligioso, 
and  AUegro  marciale. 

The  ballet  music  by  Khatchat- 
urian  will  be  waltz  from  "Mas- 
querade," Lullaby  from  "Gayne" 
and  Dance  of  the  Rose  Maidens 
from  '*Gayne." 

Two  other  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram include  Prelude  to  Acts  I 
and  III  of  Verdi's  opera  "La  Tra- 
viata,"  and  the  special  orchestra- 
tion for  "My  Fair  Lady." 


'Save  the  Garden* 
Group  Forms  Here 


In  a  continuing  local  contro- 
versy over^he  condition  of  the 
Tilden  Park  Botanic  Garden  and 
the  retention  of  its  director, 
James  Roof,  a  "Save  the  Gar- 
den" committee  was  formed  this 
week. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee, 
according  to  members  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
who  include  University  of  Cali- 
fornia professors  and  plants  ex- 
perts, is  to  "coordinate  efforts  of 
all  groups  in  both  Alameda  and 
Contra  Costa  counties  who  are 
determined  that  the  Tilden  Park 
Botanic  Garden  must  be  saved 
and  expanded  toward  Mineral 
Springs  under  the  proven  expert 
direction  of  James  Roof,  direc- 
tor of  the  Garden." 

The  conunittee  will  solicit  sup- 
port from  garden  clubs,  citizens' 
groups,  nature  and  botanic  so- 
cieties, teachers.  Scout  groups, 
conservation  leagues,  plant  nurs- 
eries, and  "anyone  who  has  an 
investment  in  the  Garden," 
spokesmen  said  today. 

Persons  at  the  meeting  includ- 
ed Dr.  Leo  Brewer,  UC  chemis- 
try professor  and  division  head 
of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory; UC  professor  of  botany 
Dr.  Watson  M.  Laetsch.  Dr.  Fred 
Tarp,  Contra  Costa  college  repre- 
sentative; Dr.  Helen-Mar  Beard, 
of  the  UC  Botanic  Garden,  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Burr  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Garden  Committee. 

The  group  contends  Roof  is  be- 
ing dismissed  from  the  post  he 
has  held  for  25  years  and  that 
the  Garden,  which  harbors  many 


species  of  rare  plants  native  to 
California,  will  be  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate if  Roof  is  removed. 

Wilham  Penn  Mott,  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  East  Bay  Region- 
al Parks  District,  of  which  Tilden 
Park  is  one,  has  countered  by 
saying  the  parks  are  run  with  a 
"team  approach"  and  that  Roof 
has  not  been  willing  to  be  part 
of  the  team. 

Roof  was  given  two  weeks  no- 
tice last  week  and  has  appealed 
the  dismissal.  He  has  the  right  to 
a  hearing  from  Mott  and  Tilden 
Parks  supervisor  Parry  Laird 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  legal 
counsel. 

Should  Mott  and  Laird  uphold 
the  dismissal  decision.  Roof  can 
request  a  hearing  from  the  Park 
District  board  of  directors. 

"The  "Save  the  Garden"  com- 
mittee is  being  headed  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Burr,  7817  Terrace  Dr., 
El  Cerrito. 

Last  night's  meeting  was 
chaired  by  Rimo  Bacigalupi, 
head  of  the  Jepsum  Herbarium 
on  the  UC  campus,  a  museum  of 
native  California  plants.     


Ivory  Coast  Hums 

ABIDJAN,  Ivory  Coast— In  the 
past  five  years  the  booming  Ivory 
Coast's  industrial  output  has  in- 
creased 50  per  cent.  The  nation's 
economy  as  a  whole  is  growing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
The  population  increase  is  less 
than  2.5  per  cent  a  year.    
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THE  TILDEi:  PARIv  30T.j:iC  GARDSI-.  CONTROVERSY 

In  Decenber  19^2  a  group  of  botanic  specialists  became  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
the  Tilden  Park  Botanic  Garden  under  the  new  nanagezient  of  the  Regional  Park  District. 
This  group  held  a  series  of  meetings  at  which  plans  were  discussed.  Vx.    ./illian  Fenn 
Mott,  Jr.,  the  General  Yianager  of  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District,  was  asked  for 
help  with  some  of  these  considerations  and  accepted  this  group  as  an  advisory  organ- 
ization for  the  Tilden  Park  garden. 

In  March  I963  a  plan  drawn  up  by  this  group  for  the  improvement  of  the  Tilden  Park 
Botanic  Garden  was  presented  to  Itr.  Mott  to  take  to  the  :i:BRPD  Board  of  Directors  for 
consideration.  The  EBRFD  Board  later  stated  that  it  had  never  seen  this  report. 

In  the  fall  of  19^3  1^«  Hott  asked  the  advisory  group  to  plan  for  an  enlarged  botan- 
ic garden  of  100  or  more  acres.  A  subcommittee  of  the  advisory  organization  volun- 
teered to  work  on  this  lilar.   for  an  enlargement  of  the  Tilden  Park  garden.  Fran  the 
time  of  its  first  meeting,  I^ovember  25,  19^5  >  to  the  date  of  its  first  report  to  the 
parent  organization,  January  22,  I964,  this  subconmittee 's  interest  changed.  The 
subcommittee  reported  a  plan  for  a  greatly  expanded  garden  outside  of  Tilden  Park 
rather  than  a  plan  for  the  expansion  of  the  Botanic  Garden  in  Tilden  Park. 

This  plan  for  a  new,  much  larger  garden  was  rejected  by  the  board  of  the  advisory 
group  and,  later,  its  membership  also  rejected  this  elaborate  plan.   Shortly  after 
this  rejection,  three  of  the  four  members  of  the  subcommittee  resigned  from  the  par- 
ent advisory  organization.   They  set  themselves  up  as  an  independent  group  to  advance 
the  cause  of  a  larger  garden.   The  parent  organization,  at  first  accepted  by  I'x.   Mott 
as  a  Botanic  Garden  advisory  committee,  v/as  repudiated  by  him  after  it  turned  in  its 
report  reccmmending  expansion  of  the  Tilden  garden  into  the  area  between  the  existing 
Botanic  Garden  and  Camp  Mineral  Springs  (June  I964).   The  independent  subcccmittee 's 
report  vvas  given  to  the  EBRPD  Board  in  December  I964.   This  report  called  for  a  550 
acre  garden  at  tne  northern  end  of  Grass  Valley  in  Chabot  Regional  Park. 

IXiring  the  time  of  preparation  of  this  splinter  minority  report,  two  other  citizens' 
groups  were  developed  to  protect,  improve,  and  expand  the  existing  garden.  All 
three  groups  opposed  the  Grass  Valley  proposal  for  many  reasons  including: 

1)  ?fr.  Mott  had  stated  that  the  District  would  not  maintain  two  botanic 
gardens. 

2)  The  proposed  garden  in  Grass  Valley  was  far  too  large  and  would  be  too 
expensive  to  operate. 

5)  The  area  suggested  for  expansion  in  Tilden  was  eminently  suited  for  the 
purpose. 

One  of  the  three  groups  has  given  the  EBRPD  Board  of  Directors  over  5000  signatures 
to  a  petition  asking  that  the  Tilden  Park  garden  be  protected,  improved,  and  expanded 
in  Tilden. 

As  of  now  (April  I965)  the  EBRPD  Board  of  Directors  has  taken  no  official  step  to 
accept  the  reports  of  any  group.   However,  this  Board  in  February  I965  appointed  a 
3-man  committee  to  hold  a  hearing  May  11  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Brazilian  Rocm  in  Tilden 
Park.   At  this  meeting  they  are  supposed  to  hear  proposals  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Tilden  garden  and  review  the  plans  for  the  nearly-400-acre  proposal.   This  5-man 
committee  is  to  report  its  recommendations  and  conclusions  to  the  whole  Board  at  a 
later  time. 
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In  ?.!arch  1965  Mr.  Roof,  Director  of  the  Tilden  garden  for  25  years,  wasfired   As 
a  result  of  this  action  members  of  the  existing  citizens'  groups  set  up  the  Save  the 
Garden  Ccmnittee  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  local  groups  concerned  -..-ith 
saving  and  expanding  the  Tilden  Park  Botanic  Garden  and  defending  its  Director  ^x 
Roof.   Chairman  of  this  committee  is  Dr.  Leo  Brewer,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the* 
University  of  California.   ?or  additional  information  in  vour  local  area,  ^lease 
contact  any  of  the  following:  "  '  -^^^^^ 

I,Ir.  Clyde  Kobin,  4233  Heyer  Ave.,  Castro  Valley  58I-3467 

iiirs.  Helen  i^shuckian,  I9  Blade  ".  ay,  ",/alnut  Creek  935-6293 

yjcs.   Alice  Howard,  1556  Everett  St.,  Alameda  522-0941 

Mrs.  Glenn  Vatters,  90?  Clark  PI.,  El  Cerrito  527-0312 
iir.  i.Ianfred  Rosengarten,  1221  Oak,  Liartinez 

iirs.  Scott  Fleming,  2750  Shasta  Rd. ,  Berkeley  848-3455 

FACTS  SURROUITDII^G  THE  DI3:n[SSAL  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  TILDEN  PARIC  BOT/JilC  GARDEN 

In  1962  !Ir.  James  Roof  had  been  employed  by  the  East  Bay  Regional  Parks  as  Director 
of  Its  Botanic  Garden  for  22  years,  ^."ith  a  limited  staff  and  limited  f-onds,  he  had 
developed  a  famous  garden  illustrative  of  the  main  native  plant  components  of  7  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  California,  and  had  written  an  excellent  guide  to  the  Garden, 
for  which  he  had  received  the  commendation  of  the  EBRPD  Board  of  Directors.   The 
garden  was  r^ldely  used  by  the  general  public  to  learn  about  the  flora  of  the  state, 
and  by  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the  area  as  a  classroom  laboratory. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.,  as  General  i-^anager  of  the 
Park  District  in  July  1962,  actions  detrimental  to  the  Garden  began.  The  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Garden,  who  had  been  there  17  years,  was  eliminated  by  a  ruling  of 
the  General  Manager.   Instructions  were  issued  which  halted  v7ork  in  flood  control, 
the  building  of  raised  plant  beds,  and  the  com.^letion  of  the  concrete-stone  paths 
in  the  Garden.  A  general  assumption  was  evidently  cade  by  the  new  management  of  the 
District  that  a  botanic  garden  of  this  unique  type  could  be  operated  like  a  land- 
scaped garden  of  rugged  ornamentals.   This  general  policy  has  been  followed  since 
the  summer  of  I962. 

In  the  spring  of  I964  a  new  Park  Superintendent  was  appointed.   Intensified  harrass- 
ment  of  the  Garden  staff  followed:  The  truck  V7as  taken  from  the  Garden  even  more 
frequently.   Orders  were  issued  that  were  either  detrimental  to  the  Garden  (for  ex- 
ample, removing  the  barbed  wire  which  protected  the  Garden  from  deer),  or  impossible. 
Such  an  impossible  request  was  the  compilation  of  an  inventory  of  all  plants  in  the 
Garden  as  to  place  in  the  bed,  size,  condition,  age,  and  botanical  description,  to- 
gether v.'ith  map  and  photographs.  All  this  v/as  to  be  completed  in  two  -.'inter  months 
while  the  Director  was  to  continue  the  regular  Garden  vork  vvlth  only  two  full-time 
helpers. 

"When  this  inventory  was  not  conpleted  at  tne  end  of  the  stipulated  period,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Garden,  who  had  received  his  25-year  gold-and-diaTiond  pin  in  February,  was 
dismissed  I.Iarch  2  by  the  management.  At  the  present  time  the  managenent  says,  "Ijr. 
Roof  is  unwilling  to  be  part  of  a  team."  It  is  doubtful  vrhether  any  botanic  garden 
director  would  find  himself  able  to  be  part  of  a  recreation-oriented  team  ignorant 
of  the  culture  of  California  natives  outside  cf  their  natural  habitats. 

To  dismiss  the  man  who  created  almost  singlehandedly  a  botanic  garden  of  California 
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native  plsmts  which  is  ims'irpassed  would  be  a  great  tragedy  for  the  thousar.ds  cf 
people  vrho  each  year  visit  the  Garden.  iHr,    Roof  has  nade  grow  in  Tilden  Park  plants 
whose  native  habitats  range  from  the  High  Sierra  to  the  floor  of  Death  Valley.   He 
has  grown  from  seed  plants  \/hich  many  botanists  said  could  never  be  gro;^!  in  the  Bay 
Area.  His  scientific  achievement  in  the  culture  of  California  native  plants  is  high- 
ly regarded  both  by  botanic  specialists  and  by  enthusiatic  laymen.  His  advice  is 
sought  by  specialists  from  around  the  world. 

To  dismiss  Mr.  Roof's  specialized  type  of  garden  because  it  does  not  conform  with 
preconceived  ideas  of  landscaping  is  to  misunderstand  what  the  Tilden  Park  Garden 
is.  Like  a  true  artist,  Mr.  Roof  took  his  plant  material  and  arranged  it,  not  to 
form  a  landscaped  garden,  but  to  create  jewel-like  bits  of  scenery  from  every  part 
of  California. 

To  train  a  successor  Mr.  Roof  would  reauire   perhaps   10  years.  Because  of  this 
responsibility  and  because  of  his  love  for  the  Garden,  he  chose  to  ask  for  a  hearing 
on  his  dismissal  as  provided  for  in  the  rules  of  the  District.  This  hearing  has 
not  been  held  (April  1965). 
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CoriTroversy  Flares  Over 
Fate  of  Botanic  Gardens 


Chabot 
Project 
Revived 


By  GAILE  RUSS 

A  thom-patch  of  controversy 
has  sprouted  in  the  East  Bay 
Regional  Park  District  over  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Tilden  Park. 

The  20-acre  garden  is  second 
to  none  in  its  collection  of  na- 
tive California  plants,  many  of 
which  now  grow  no  place  else 
in  the  state. 

Seeds  of  dissension  began 
germinating  almost  two  years 
ago  when  a  report  emerged 
recommending  a  huge  new  bo- 
tanical garden  in  Anthony  Cha- 
bot Regional  Park,  then  known 
as  Grass  Valley  Regional  Park. 

The  study  said  eventually  the 
new  project  would  supplant  the 
garden  in  Tilden. 
MOTT  PROPOSAL 

William  Penn  Mott  Jr.,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  park  dis- 
trict, had  suggested  that  the 
study  be  made  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Friends  of  the  Re- 
gional Parks  Botanic  Garden, 
a  citizens'  organization  of  emi- 
nent botanists,  garden  experts 
and  knowledgeable  hobbyists. 

Mott  and  other  district  offi- 
cials attended  some  planning 
sessions  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  study,  which  took   nine 
months  to  complete,  also  con- 
tained recommendations  for  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Til- 
den Park  botanic  garden  on  a 
reduced  scale  and  the  develo> 
ment  of  other  natural  beauty 
sites  in  the  district. 
SOME  DRAWBACKS 
It    held    that    there    is    not 
\      enough  room  to  expand  the  Til- 
I      den  garden,  that  It  is  too  close 
!      to  the  hub  of  the  park's  rec- 
reational facilities  and  that  the 
soil  in  Anthony  Chabot  Park  is 
better  for  the  cultivation  of  na- 
tive plants. 
The  proposal  was  rejected  by 
',■      the  full  membership  of  Friends 
,       and    the    four    subconmiittee 
;      members  resigned. 
\        They  were   Charles  Kraeebl 
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FIRED  BOTANrC  GARDEN  CHIEF  JAMES  ROOF 

Seeds  of  dissension  grow  in  regional  parks 


and  A.  E.  Weislander,  both  re- 
tired from  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice; Mrs.  Mai  Arbegast  of  the 
University  of  California  Land- 
scape Architecture  Departent, 
and  Owen  Pearce,  editor  of  a 
horticulture  magazine  and 
group  chairman. 

After  the  plan  was  turned 
down  by  the  full  membership, 
the  four  ex-members  deter- 
mined to  submit  it  to  the  park 
district  board,  anyway. 
ASK  EXPANSION 

But  before  they  could  present 
it,  a  combined  committee  of 
Tilden  expansion  backers  sub- 
mitted recommendations,  pro- 
posing among  other  things  that 
the  garden  be  expanded  to 
about  65  acres  with  detailed 
suggestions  for  its  improve- 
ment. 

The  group  was  headed  by  Dr. 
Rimo  Bacigalupi,  research  bo- 
tanist and  curator  of  the  Jepson 
Herbarium  at  U.C. 

The  group's  membership  was 


drawn  from  the  Friends  and 
two  other  organizations  anxious 
to  preserve  the  Tilden  plant 
sanctuary— the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Tilden  Park  and  the 
Contra  Costa  Garden  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Citizens  Committee,  head- 
ed by  Mrs.  Marion  Copley  of 
Berkeley  as  chairman,  gather- 
ed 3,200  signatures  on  a  petition 
urging  the  district  to  maintain 
the  garden  and  expand  it  in  its 
present  location. 
FULL  HEARING 

The  park  board  set  8  p.m. 
next  May  11  in  the  Brazilian 
Room  for  a  full  hearing  on  the 
proposals. 

Then  on  March  2  a  new  blow 
to  the  Tilden  groups'  hopes  was 
struck  with  the  dismissal  of 
James  Roof,  veteran  director  of 
the  botanic  garden  and  its  guid- 
ing genius  for  the  past  25 
years. 

Roof  immediately  appealed 
the    firing    and    demanded    a 


hearing  before  Mott.  No  hearing 
date  has  been  set. 

Roof  continues  on  the  job  but 
the  dismissal  order  instantly  set 
the  Tilden  botanic  garden  back- 
ers in  a  new  flurry  of  activity. 

An  emergency  coordinating 
committee  drawn  from  mem- 
bership ot  all  three  citizens 
groups  was  formed  under  the 
title  and  war  cry  of  "Save  the 
Garden." 
NAMED  CHAIRMAN 

Dr.  Leo  Brewer,  U.C.  Chem- 
istry professor  and  division 
head  of  the  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  who  maintains 
the  largest  private  native  plant 
garden  in  the  state,  was  named 
chairman.  He  also  was  co- 
chairman  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee. 

The  new  organization  has 
three  aims: 

1.  To  ensure  that  Roof  is  re- 
-tained  as  director  so  he  can 

train  a  competent  successor 
and  to  this  end  funds  are  being 
raised  for  his  legal  counsel  at 
the  hearings. 

2.  To  work  for  the  expansion 
of  the  present  botanic  garden. 

3.  To  remove  the  botanic  gar- 
den from  the  control  of  the  park 
district  administration  and  place 
responsibility  for  its  operation  in 
other  hands  yet  to  be  chosen. 

Save  the  Garden  will  sponsor 
a  program  of  color  slides  taken 
at  Tilden  garden  and  narrated 
by  Roof  at  8  p.m.  today  in  Room 
159  of  Mulford  HaU  on  the  U.C. 
campus. 

The  admission  -  free  show  is 
one  step  in  the  committee's  cam- 
paign to  publicize  its  goals. 
KEY  ARGUMENT 

The  group  maintains  that  cul- 
tivation of  a  botanic  garden  is 
a  highly  specialized  field  and 
cannot  be  properly  administered 
merely  as  a  recreational  or  nor- 
mal park  venture. 

The  order  firing  Roof,  issued 
by  Richard  Mauler,  acting  man- 
ager of  Tilden  Park,  charged 
hSn  with  insubordination  and 


^ 
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consistently  disregarding  in- 
structions given  him  by  his  su- 
pervisors. 

The  specific  instance  that 

brought  about  his  ouster  was 

failure  to  complete  an  inventory 

I  of  all  900  plants  in  the  garden, 

i  including  their  location,  condi- 

I  tion,  botanical  description  and 

I  age  along  with  a  map  and  pho- 

I  tographs. 

1  He  was  given  two  months  in 
which  to  complete  the  project. 
In  a  memo,  Roof  said  he  would 
need  at  least  three  months  and 
he  did  not  meet  the  deadline. 
WRITES  BOARD 

Dr.  Herbert  G.  Baker,  direc- 
tor of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Botanical  Garden  and  vice 
president  of  the  International  Or- 
ganization of  Botanical  Gardens, 
wrote  to  the  board: 

"In  my  opinion  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  run  the  Tilden 
Park  Botanic  Garden  without  a 
man  of  James  Roofs  experience 
and  capacities  at  the  helm  .  .  . 

"I  can  think  of  no  one  who  is 
available  to  take  his  place.  Be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  run  a 
garden  by  remote  control  .  .  . 
I  believe  Mr.  Roofs  departure 
would  ring  the  death  imell  of 
this  fine  garden." 

Dr.. Baker  also  told  the  board 
at  a  meeting  March  2  that  he 
did  not  think  the  inventory  Roof 
was  ordered  to  make  could  be 
completed  in  two  months. 
MANY  DENIALS 

Mott  has  denied  a  number  of 
times  that  the  district  intends 
to  abandon  the  Tilden  Park  bo- 
tanic garden  and  at  one  point 
-f  stated:  "We  intend  to  expand  it 
and  enhance  it." 

On  the  o\ha  hand,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Baker  dated  March  17, 
1964,  Mott  wrote: 

"We  have  no  intention  of  de 
stroying  the  p  r  e  s  e  n  t  Botanic 
Garden  but  will  continue  to  use 
it  as  a  place  to  observe  those 
unique  specimens  that  cannot  be 
moved. 

"Obvbusly,  however,  we  will 


not  be  maintaining  two  botanic 
gardens.  Our  financial  resources 
will  not  permit  this  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  a  new  garden  is 
developed  it  will  have  all  of  the 
interest  of  the  present  garden 
plus  the  opp<H-tunity  for  a  great- 
er collection  of  material." 

Some  aides  in  the  district  pri- 
vately doubt  that  the  board  will 
adopt  the  Grass  Valley  plan. 

Its  scc^  and  cost  may  make 
it  infeasible,  they  said. 

About  the  only  person  who  is 
not  saying  anything  one  way  or 
the  other  is  Roof,  who  is  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  his  attOTney  to 
keep  «l&at  on  tfae  issue  until  his 
hearing. 

Machinists 
Take  Strike 
Vote  Today 

Eight  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  lodges  in  Ala- 
meda, Contra  Costa,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Mateo  counties 
called  stop  work  meetings  this 
aftemoOT  to  take  a  strike  vote. 

Their  master  contract  with 
the  California  Metal  Trades  As- 
sociation ran  out  last  midnight. 

jnegotiations  betaeen  u  n  i  n 
and  emploser  bargainers  con- 
tinued at  the  Hyatt  House  in 
Burlingame. 

The  lodges  represent  between 
6,000  and  7,000  workers  in  Bay 
Area  machine  shops,  which  be- 
ong  to  CMTA,  and  3,000  more 
employes  of  firms  not  affiliated 
with  the  Association. 

Members  of  the  lodges  will  be 
asked  to  authorize  their  nego- 
tiators to  call  a  strike,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Wages,  fringe  benefits  and 
workmg  conditions  are  at  issue 
in  the  contract  talks. 
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aqi  JO  jcnoajrp  sb  XiHjBS  [jnj  uo 
suiBiuaa  jooa  'Sorpuad  st  asro 
at^  anqM  'apuMcreaw  sjopaJiQ 
JO  pjBog  am  ^q  MaiAaJ  jaqjjnj 
B  o;  asjnoDai  SBq  aq  ';>oim  ifq 
ppqdn  aq  ppoqs  jBSSiuJSip  srq 
jl  •^HnuBiu  3AnBa;simuip8  s.pij-j 
-STQ  aq;  at  paijtDads  sb  'j^ow 
jagBOBj^i  {Bjaoao  qiiM  mbia 
-aj  8  18  '8  ludv  'uoooiaijB  Xep 
-5jr.qx  pjBaq  padds  siq  aAsq 
niM  'japiBW  pJBqora  'jaSBUBi^ 
^IJBj  uapHJ,  3ari08  Xq  2  qojBW 
uo  p9)Baiuua;  sbm  oqM  'joog 

J  "DorpaJip  siqi 

V  db^s  isjij  aqi  sba  'aapoBg 
atiKioa  am  JO  jojoajtp  "jooa 
sauiBf  JO  3mjTj  aqi  ^Bqi  pire 
twpjBQ    aqi   Xojjsap   o^    papcra; 

•  -OBjf  pjau»9  puB  Wi-nstQ  aqi  JO 
.pa»o^aq»  ;bxi;  papa^juoo  XtsnoiA 
'-•ad   WiBq    aajiraiuioo    ..uapjBg 
;«pf.  a^,.    am    }0    sjaquiaw 
>;  :o^         oapjBO  DtuBioa  aq] 
JO  liotjBJado  am  Joj  papiAOjd  aq 
;a3pnq   aiBnbapB   pa3jn   jaqynj 
poB  pjBoq  am  i^q  iaauia^B;s  aAi}  iq 
-isod  am  18  pagp6j3  sbm  aq  piBS   -« 
..aanraiui03   napjBO   am   ^abs,, 
JO  uBUUjBqo   'Bnuojrpso  jo  Xjjs 

-jaApin.  am  JO  JSMaia  oai   -^^ipt 

•m  p  nopenanoK)  am  oi  pxegaj  ^jj 
01  XnuaoaJ  nasuB  aABq  qotq*  ^q, 
JinpoB^sjapansini  poB  ooTsnjaoD  ^ 
©m  XjF^p  01  paonpoj^m  sba 
noTin\osaa  am  ppra  aSptJjoo.Y^  -y 
•pk[o  jaapisaj<i  pjBoa  gorjoy 

BtTIJOJ 

-t]BO  JO  sinB|d  aA^Bn  am  Snujas 
-ajd  poB  3nr)oano3  pJBAO?  Xiniq 
-isoodsaj  s.pu^sra  am  Suipusd 
-xa  poB  uapjBO  oraBjog  joasajd 
am  3tnA0Jdun  o^  aApqaJ  patuao 
-uoo  sarjJBd  [jb  moij  ejBp  poB 
uorjBuuojm  SoiAiaoai  sb  JjiBj 
uapHj,  UT  cuooa  uBTiizmg  am 
IB  Ti  Xbw  ao  PP"?  aq  <n  3Tn 
-}aaai  otxqnd  am  ]0  asodmd  am 
pa^Bjs-aj  os^   nor)niosaH   aqj, 

•jaaurjsaAtn  aoini^n 
If  B  loasajdaj  poB  aiqBaoqdain 
ajB  yjoB^d  asam  mBjareui  Xaqx 

asodjnd  ^oasajd  s^i  'siaqd 
aArjEQ  BToiojnBO  aoj  aSnjai  b  sb 
;oa  inq  oapjBO  oraBiog  am  aAjas 
-ajd  0}  spnaim  puista  s^jbj  jb 
-uoiSaa  am  }Bm  poaiuoo  oqA  'sja 
-mojS  lUBJd  poB  sviadxa  oniBjoq 
JO  dnojS  8  'aawnmuoo  ..napoBO 
am  aABS,.  aqi  aiojj  uisppuD  v\ 
asaodsai  m  sba  aoijniosdi  V3^ 

•XBpja^saX  Sopaacn  JBjn 
-f aj  Jiam  IB  iDujsia  ^-rej  [buoiS 
-an  Xsg  jsBg  am  P  sjo^DajiQ 
JO  pjBog  am  ^q  Xpnoiuiueuii 
passBd  SBA  ^JBj  [BuoiSaa  oap 
■nir  ^.  napJB^  DioBiog  3ai;sixa 
am  aAjasajd  puB  anoriooo  o; 
Xonod  am  JO  uonBOLnjjB-ai  y 
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TILDEN  PARK 

GARDENER 

REINSTATED 

Charges   which   led   to    the 
1  termination   of    James    Roof. 
I  d  rector  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
in  T.lden  Regional  Park,  were 
dismissed  last  night  by  W.l- 
liam  Penn  Mott.  Jr.,  general 
manager    of    the    East    Bay 
Regional  Park  D  strict,  follow- 
ing a  five  hour  review  of  the 
case. 

Mott  said  that  another  meet 
ine  would  take  place  on  April 
22  to  consider  methods  and 
procedures  of  preserving  and 
improving  the  BoUnic  Garden 
under  Roof's  direction. 

Roof  was  fired  on  March  2 
by  Richard  Mauerl,  a  c  1 1  n  g 
park  manager  at  Tilden  Park, 

Md  appealed  the  dismissal. 

Thus  winds  up  a  problem 
which  has  given  rise  to  con^ 
fusion  and  misunderstanding 
over  the  past  five  weeks  be- 
tween the  Regional  Park  Dis- 
trict and  several  groups  de- 
rending  the  Botanic  Garden 
and  Roof. 

At  the  Regional  Park  D'S- 
trict's  regular  meetmg  of  the 
board  -of  directors  on  'H^es- 
dav  a  resolution  reaffirmmg 
Se  Board's  policy  to  continue 
and  preserve  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  directors. 

Members  of  the  "Save  the 
Garden"  committee  had  pre- 
viously sUted  that  the  board 
and  Mott  intended  to  destroy 
the  garden  and  that  the  firing 
of  Roof  was  the  first  step  in 
this  direction. 
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SAVE  THE  GARDEN  COMMITTEE  —  ANNOUIJCEMEWTI 1 

The  fate  of  the  Tilden  Park  Botanic  Garden  will  be  debated  by  the  East  Bay 
Regional  Park  District  Board  at  its  regular  public  meeting,  November  2.  The  special 
Board  committee  appointed  to  make  recommendations  on  the  Tilden  Park  Garden,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Marlin  Haley,  Chairman,  Mr.  Fred  Blumberg  and  Mr.  George  Roeding,  will 
present  its  report  to  the  EBRPD  Board  at  this  time. 

If  the  EBRPD  Board  takes  favorable  action  on  this  date,  it  will  culminate  the 
efforts  of  more  than  two  years  of  v:ork  by  various  citizens  groups  concerned  with  the 
fate  of  the  Tilden  Garden.   No  citizens  committees  concerned  with  any  aspect  of  the 
Regional  Park  District  program  have  had  as  broad  a  base  as  the  groups  concerned  in 
this.  Major  organizations  which  worked  on  this  were  The  Friends  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  The  Citizens  for  Tilden  Park,  the  Contra  Costa  Garden  Committee  and  The  Save 
the  Garden  Committee. 

Petitions  with  more  than  3,000  signatures,  asking  that  the  garden  be  preserved, 
improved  and  expanded  at  its  present  location,  were  presented  to  the  Board  in  19^h 
by  the  Citizens  for  Tilden  Park.  These  petitions,  indicating  an  unusually  broad 
interest  in  the  Garden,  were  not  acted  upon  in  1961; , 

In  April,  196^,  the  EBRPD  Board  passed  a  resolution  stating  'its  ".  .  .policy 
not  to  destroy,  remove  or  diminish  the  size  and  quality  of  the  existing  California 
Native  Plant  Botanic  Garden  now  located  in  Charles  Lee  Tilden  Regional  Park.  .  ." 
This  resolution  also  stated  the  Board's  committee  would  hold  a  hearing  May  11,  15*65 
to  ".  .  .receive  information  and  data  relative  to  improving  the  present  garden.  .  ." 

The  hearing  of  May  11,  attended  by  more  than  100  concerned  citizens,  was  held 
at  the  Brazilian  Room  in  Tilden  Park  with  Dr.  Lincoln  Constance  as  M.C.  for  the 
presentations.  The  reports  of  various  members  of  the  Save  the  Garden  Committee  and 
the  Citizens  for  Tilden  Park  were  given  serious  attention  by  the  Board  committee. 
After  this  hearing  copies  of  all  proposals  for  an  expansion  of  the  Tilden  Garden  were 
given  to  the  committee,  along  with  a  transcript  of  the  notes  taken  by  a  stenographer 
hired  for  the  hearing. 

When  the  1965-66  budget  of  the  District  was  presented  in  June,  1965,  an  alloca- 
tion of  funds  almost  double  the  former  figure  was  proposed  for  the  Garden.  All  work- 
men, including  the  Director,  were  to  receive  raises.  This  was  approved. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  Haley's  committee  studied  the  reports,  plans,  and  sug- 
gestions which  they  had  received.  They  met  several  times  with  Drs.  Leo  Brewer  and 
Michael  J.  Copley,  who  explained  and  amplified  various  proposals.  The  final  report 
of  this  committee  is  now  ready  for  the  November  2  meeting. 

The  final  status  of  the  garden  is  still  in  doubt.  However,  it  is  our  sincere 
hope  that  the  EBRPD  Board  will  heed  the  wishes  of  the  hundreds  of  citizens  who  have 
worked  not  only  for  a  better  status  for  the  Garden  and  its  Director,  but  also  for 
the  expansion  of  the  garden  in  Tilden  Park.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  plans  for  the 
eocpansion  of  the  garden  in  Tilden  Park  will  be  accepted  by  the  Board  at  this  meeting. 

REMEMBER  •«-«•  —  -^  Il500  Skyline  Boulevard,  Oakland 

Tuesday  afternoon,  2  p.m. 

November  2,   1965 

SEE  lOU  THERE  SEE  YOU  THERE  SEE  YOU  THERE 
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New  Gash  Over  Botanic 


By  MARY  ELLEN  PERRY 

Berkeley  and  El  Cerrito  citi- 

yesterday    again    clashed 

..  ith  the  directors  of  the  East  Bay 

^gional  Park  District  over  fii- 

I  ture  plans  for  the  Tilden  Park 

Botanic  Garden. 

At  issue  were  two  specific  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  a 
report  presented  by  three  direc- 
tors after  months  (^  study  of  the 
I  botanic  garden  and  a  public  hear- 
'tag. 

After  discussion,  the  directors 
voted  to  study  the  report  for  two 
Hreeks  before  taking  action. 
The  recommendations  were  that 


the  garden  kxrated  in  Tilden 
Paric,  concentrate  on  displaying 
native  plants  from  the  nine  Bay 
Area  counties  and  that  a  foreman 
be  trained  as  a  successor  to 
James  Roof,  the  man  who  start- 
ed and  developed  the  garden. 

Professor  Leo  Brewer,  division 
head  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Radiation  Laboratory,  who 
has  spearheaded  citizens'  efforts 
to  get  the  gardm  improved  and 
enlarged,  said  he  thought  the  gar- 
den should  continue  gathering  na- 
tive specimens  form  all  over 
California;  should  have  on  its 
staff  an  assistant  director  train- 
ing to  replace  Roof;  and  should 


be  assured  of  a  larger  budget  in 
the  future. 

Director  Marlin  Haley  who 
headed  the  study  committee 
which  included  Directors  George 
C.  Roeding,  Jr.,  and  Fred  C. 
Blumberg,  said  the  garden 
would  not  be  limited  to  display- 
ing plants  from  the  nine  Bay 
Area  counties  if  private  funds 
could  beef  up  its  budget. 
SOUCITATION  DISCUSSED 

Dr.  Watson  M.  Laetsch,  a  UC 
professor  and  (rfficer  of  the  new- 
ly-formed California  Native  Plant 
Society,  said  his  group  could  not 
solicit  funds  to  support  the  gard- 
en unless  "we  have  assurance 
the  garden  will  be  run  well  for 
a  long  time.".  He  said  a  "broad 
base  of  support"  would  be  neces- 
sary to  get  private  contributions. 

Roof  said  he  questioned  the 
nine-county  emphasis. 

"Can  someone  on  the  district 
staff  give  the  people  and  the 
board  of  directors  a  professional 
opinion,  showing  any  advantage 
to  a  nine-county  garden  over  the 
present  statewide  garden?"  he 
said. 

Other  speakers  included  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Wohlers  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
ion Copely  of  Berkeley  and  Mrs 
Horace  Burr  of  El  Cerrito,  all  ol 
whom  urged  the  garden  be  ex' 
panded  and  retained  as  a  state- 
wide display  facility. 


•BELITTLING' 

Brewer  said  he  considered  em- 
phasis on  plants  from  the  nine 
bay  counties  would  "belittle  and 
diminish"  the  garden. 

Haley  read  the  committee's  re- 
port which  included  the  following 
recommendations : 

—That  a  five  -  year  -  master 
plan  be  developed  for  the  garden 
by  Park  District  staff  and  Roof, 
the  garden  director,  subject  to  fi- 
nal approval  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

—That  a  citizens'  advisory  com- 
mittee by  appointed  by  Roof  tc 
work  with  the  park  district,  sub- 
ject to  board  approval. 

—That  more  parking,  recon- 
structed buildings,  and  restroomi 
and  improved  living  quarters  for 
Roof  be   provided. 

—That  tie  maintenance  of  the 
garden  be  the  "sole  responsibil- 
ity" of  Roof. 

—That  expansion  be  considered 
after  the  present  garden  is 
brought  up  to  standards  consist- 
ent with  the  rest  of  the  district's 
facilities  but  that  no  expansiot 
into  Wildcat  Canyon  be  consid- 
ered. 

—That  plants  should  be  ade 
quately  labeled,  catalogued  anc 
Roof's  records  over  the  last  2f 
years  should  be  duplicated  foi 
storage. 

—That  private  funds  from  per- 
sons and  groups  interested  in  the 
garden  be  used  to  support  fielc 
trips  and  other  related  activities 
—That  the  garden  staff  consist 
of  Roof,  a  fw^man  and  two  gard 
aers. 

After  members  of  the  audience 
tendered  their  opinions,  Direc 
tor  Paul  Badger  said  he  supportet 
the  citizens  committee,  the  mas 
ter  plan,  and  thought  a  "Urge! 
date"  should  be  set  to  complete 
improvement  of  the  present  gar- 
den.. 
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<  NativejPlant  Group 
Established  Here 
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Incorporation  papers  were 
filed  yesterday  for  what  may  be- 
come a  major  new  conservation 
organization  here  with  a  group 
of  sponsors  including  Admiral 
Cherter  W.  Nimitz  and  Atomic 
}  Energy  Commission  Chairman 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 

Called  the  .California  Native 
Plant  Society,  the  new  group's 
objective  b  to  preserve  plants 
native  to  California  now  under 
threat  of  extinction. 

Its  headquarters  will  be  at-  the 
Jepson  Herbarium  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  here  and  it  will 
be  a  non-profit  organization. 
CO.MMITTEES  / 

A  large  number  of  committees 
wiD  function  to  find  and  pre-serve 
serve  plants  native -to  the  state, 
some  of  which  grow  in  extreme- 
ly limited  areas  of  a  few  hun- 
dred square  yards.  There  are 
over  1,000  separate  species  of 
plants  in  California  native  to  no 
other  part  of  the  world- 
Some  have  become  extinct  as 
their  habitat  has  been  paved 
over  for  housing  oevebpmeots 
of  freeways. 

The  committees  will  deal  with 
such  areas  as  historical  research, 
real  estate,  nurseries  and  plant 
research,  bottanic  gardens,  nat- 
ural disasters,  commercial  uses 
of  native  plants,  garden  clubs, 
highways,  vandalism  and  sever- 
al others. 

Committees  and  chapters  of 
the  statewide  society  will  use  the 
Berkeley  headqiiarters  as  a 
"clearing  house"  for  information 
concerning  conservation  of  the 
flora,  according  to  the  society's 
organizers. 
SPONSORS 
The    steering    committee   con- 


ifiists  of  Watson  M.  Laetsch. 
president  and  a  University  of 
California  botany  professor;  Mrs. 
Maxine  Trmbo,  secr^ary;  and 
Richard  N.  Loosley,  treasurer. 

Sponsors  of  the  society  Include 
Rimo  Bacigalupi  d  the  Jepson 
Herbarium;  Herbert  G.  'Baker, 
and  D.  Helen-Mar  Beard  of  the 
UC  Botanic  Gardens;  and  Leo 
Brewer,  UC  chemistry  professor 
and  division  chairman  of  the  UC 
Radiation  Laboratory. 

Other  sponsors  from  Berke- 
ley include  H.  M.  Butterfield, 
Dean  at  UC  Dr.  Lincoln  Con- 
stance; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 
J.  Copley;  Vernon  and  Betty  De 
Mars;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Flem- 
ing; Norvel  Gillespie,  Dr  Joel 
Hildebrand;  Junea  Kelly;  S.  G. 
Morley;  E.  M.  McMillan;  Mary 
Rhyne;  Helen  K  Sharsmith;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Read  D.  Tudden- 
ham. 

Sponsors  from  El  Cerrito  in- 
clude Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  P.  Fa- 
coner  and  Susan  Fruge. 

From  other  locations  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  L.  Child,  Ralph 
Jones,  and  Elwin  Stone,  Oak- 
land; Elizabeth  McClint()ck  and 
George  F.  Sherman,  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Coulter,  San  Carlos;  Walter  E. 
Lammerts,    Livennore;    George 


J.  Marquette,  St.  Helena;  Denni- 
son  Morey,  Santa  Rosa;  Clyde 
Robin,  Castro  Valley;  Lester 
Rowntree,  Carmel;  John  Shep- 
erd  Naples,  Italy;  Walter  L 
Taylor,  Walnut  Creek;  and  also 
Maunsell  Van  Rensselaer.  Sara- 
toga. 

A  board  of  directors  will  be 
announced  soon,  the  group  said, 
and  membership  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large  will  also  be  opened. 
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ON  THE  PEAK  NAMED  ANTHONT 

By  James  B.  Roof 

Director,  Regional  Parks  Botanic  Garden 


On  Our  Cover:  Shasta  firs  and  California  corn  lilies  in  the  big  "meadow"  at  Anthony  Peak. 
Tehama  County.  In  the  background:  the  South  Yolla  Bolly,  8092  feet  in  elevation. 

bv  Dennis  Gallowav 
Jul\  4.  1965 


The  Covelo-Paskenta  Road 

The  town  of  Willits.  in  Mendocino  County, 
lies  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Not  far  to  the  north 
of  Willits  there  is  a  road  that  offers  rambling 
access  to  some  of  the  jumbled  mountains  of 
California's  inner  north  Coast  Range.  The 
road  leaves  the  Redwood  Highway.  U.  S. 
No.  101.  at  the  hamlet  of  Longvale.  and 
proceeds  northeastward.  After  passing 
through  the  town  of  Covelo,  in  Round  Val- 
ley, it  climbs  several  ridges  in  order  to  reach 
and  cross  the  spine  of  the  range,  at  close  to 
6400  feet  of  elevation,  near  Anthony  Peak. 

From  there  it  drops  down  to  Corning,  on 
the  Valley  Highway.  U.  S.  No.  99.  in  the 
great  Sacramento  Valley.  The  road  is  meas- 
ured at  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  be- 
tween Longvale  and  Corning.  It  is  sixty-five 
miles  between  gas  stations,  from  Covelo.  in 
Mendocino  County,  to  Paskenta,  in  Tehama 
County.  It  seems  longer  in  summer  because 
it  is  not  a  paved  road  of  the  moist  coastal 
redwood  belt,  but  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
hot  and  dusty  tracks  of  our  fogless  inland 
mountains. 

The  Lower  Forests 

East  of  Covelo  the  road  winds  steadily  up- 
ward. It  rises  from  1300  feet  of  elevation,  in 
the  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  to 
Mendocino  Pass,  at  5000  feet  of  elevation. 
On  its  course  it  passes  through  the  kind  of 
woodland-chaparral  that  in  California  is 
common  to  such  summer-dry  terrain.  The 
major  tree  species  of  this  thin  forest,  from 
1500  up  to  2500  feet  of  elevation  are  valley 
oak  (Quercus  lobata).  buckeye  (Aesculus  cali- 
fornica),  Oregon  ash  iFraxinus  oregona), 
Douglas  fir  (Pseudotsuga  Menziesii).  madrone 
(Arbutus  Menziesii),  broadleaf  maple  (Acer- 
macrophyllum)  and  blue  oak  (Quercus  Doug- 
lasii). 

From  2500  to  5000  feet  of  elevation  the 
tree  species  are  canyon  live  oak  (Quercus 
chrysolepis),  blue  elder  (Sambucus  caerulea), 


black  oak  (Quercus  Kelloggii),  ponderosa 
pine  iPinus  ponderosa),  and  a  reappearance 
of  Douglas  fir.  Above  Mendocino  Pass,  from 
5000  to  6000  feet  of  elevation,  the  road 
moves  through  Douglas  fir  and  ponderosa 
pine,  incense  cedar  (Libocedrus  decurrens). 
Garry  oak  (Quercus  Garryana)  and  white  fir 
(Abies  concolor).  In  many  places  throughout 
these  middle  elevation  forests  a  showy-flow- 
ered mock-orange.  Philadelphus  Lewisii  sub- 
species californica.  occurs  on  slopes,  banks, 
and  in  many  ravines,  from  1500  to  about 
5000  feet  of  elevation.  The  white  flowers  of 
this  shrub  are  slightly  larger  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  they  appear  in  late  June  and 
then  through  most  of  July.  It  is  easy  to  grow 
this  mock-orange  from  its  tiny  seeds,  which 
are  ripe  in  August-September,  and  are  held 
on  the  loosely-branching  shrubs  in  a  profu- 
sion of  small  capsules. 

For  several  miles  north  of  Mendocino 
Pass  the  road  climbs  the  Etsel  Ridge  ap- 
proach to  Anthony  Peak,  through  what  can 
be  termed  a  chaparral  of  Garn.  Oak:  the 
trees  there  are  somehow  reduced  to  widely 
spreading  mats  that  are  often  less  than  a  foot 
in  height.  These  mats,  some  of  them  display- 
ing twisted  "bonsai"  trunks  and  branches, 
are  horticulturally  extremely  desirable.  Un- 
fortunately, they  seldom  bear  acorns.  We 
have  about  twenty-five  seedlings  of  these 
trees  from  the  1964  crop  (collected  by  the 
Walter  Knights),  and  look  forward  to  using 
them  creatively  in  the  botanic  garden. 

The  Peak 

At  the  north  end  of  Etsel  Ridge  the  road 
debouches  onto  the  southeastern  flanks  of 
Anthony  Peak.  There  the  ridge"s  reddish, 
heat-holdmg  soil  gives  way  to  the  cool  gray 
sandstone  of  the  peak.  Anthony  is  only  one 
in  a  chain  of  medium-sized  mountains  that 
mark  the  dry  ranges  north  of  Clear  Lake. 
A  sampling  of  these  peaks,  from  south  to 
north  (with  their  elevations  in  feet  in  paren- 
thesis)     would     include     Snow     Mountain 
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(7056).  St.  John  (6743).  Sheetiron  (6503). 
Hull  (6873).  Sanhedrin  (6183),  Black  Butte 
(7448).  Anthony  (6^63)  and  Hammerhorn 
(7593).  Near  Hammerhorn  the  peaks  of 
this  range  culminate  in  the  central  mass  of 
the  Middle  Eel-Yolla-Bolly  Wilderness  Area 
— which  is  dominated  bv  the  South  Yolla 
Bollv  (8092)  and  the  North  Yolla  Bollv 
(7863). 

Though  its  summit  is  close  to  seven  thous- 
and feet  above  sea  level.  Anthony  is  ob- 
viously not  the  greatest  of  the  peaks  of  its 
chain.  It  is.  however,  high  enough  to  be 
fioristically  different  from  the  comparatively 
dry  country  that  surrounds  it.  Whether  it  is 
reached  from  the  east  or  the  west  it  comes 
to  the  summer  traveller  as  a  cool  and  delight- 
ful surprise.  Its  accessibility  by  car  makes  it 
a  suDerb  showplace  and  learning-ground  for 
those  who  may  wish  to  exolore  the  other 
peaks  of  the  area — or  the  Yolla  BoUy  Wil- 
derness itself. 

Around  and  above  its  six  thousand  foot 
contours  the  first  notable  feature  of  Anthony 
Peak  is  its  clear  freedom  from  the  usual 
North  Coast  Range  underbrush  and  chapar- 
ral. Like  many  infinitely  greater  California 
eminenti  it  has  a  bald  head  and  a  scraggly 
fringe  around  its  neck.  Because  of  its  modest 
elevation  the  barrenness  of  summit  may  not 
represent  a  true  timberline.  yet  it  is  an  ef- 
fective timberline.  The  bare  slopes  and  sum- 
mit are  caused  by  a  combination  of  factors, 
not  the  least  of  them  being  the  presence  of 
a  thin,  gravelly  or  rocky  soil  on  a  high  peak 
that  is  frequently  swept  by  strong  sea-winds. 
Such  a  timberline  is  unusual  at  around  seven 
thousand  feet  of  elevation.  In  the  Sierra, 
200  miles  directly  east  of  Anthony  Peak,  a 
true  timberline  would  occur  at  or  around 
nine  thousand  feet  of  elevation. 

The  appearance  of  a  timberline  ecology  so 
far  south  in  the  Coast  Range  invites  analy- 
sis. An  examination  of  its  flora  shows  that 
Anthony's  summit  is  almost  a  "Sierran 
island"  that  ""floats"  on  an  extensive  ocean  of 
timber  and  brush.  Six  shrubby  plant  species 
occupying  prominent  places  in  its  opens  find 
their  main  centers  of  distribution  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada.'  On  the  harder  soils  of  the 
summit's  gentler  northeast  reaches  are  large 
colonies  of  pinemat  manzanita.  Arcrostaphy- 
los  nevadensis.  In  the  looser  soils  are  thick- 
ets   of    bitter    cherry,    Prunus    emarginata. 

*  On  nearby  mountains  and  ridges,  not  far 
from  Anthony  Peak,  are  two  other  notable 
""Sierran"  plant  species:  Mountain  Alder  (Alnus 
tenuifolia).  near  Alder  Springs:  and  Mountain 
Mahogany  (Cercoc  irpus  ledifoliu:)  (FOUR 
SEASONS:   1:2)  on  St.  Jolin  Mountain. 


blooming  white  after  July  first  of  each  year. 
A  blue-gray  Sierran  tone  is  added  to  the 
landscape  by  broadly  sculptured,  low  and 
compact  clumps  of  mountain  whitethorn. 
Ceanothus  cordulatus.  An  e%en  more  fa- 
miliar Sierran  habitant  is  present  m  dozens 
of  spongy  areas — massed  ranks  of  California 
corn  lil\.  Veratrum  caUfornicum. 

Here  and  there  in  wet  places  are  dupli- 
cates of  the  Sierra's  dusky  willows.  Salix 
melanopsis.  They  can  be  seen  springing  from 
the  ice  water  in  the  wet  runoff  rill  that  flows 
across  the  road  from  .Anthony's  miracu- 
lously presersed  wooden  spring-tank.  Ttie 
dusky  willows  characteristically  bear  some 
persistent  catkins  all  summer  long.  .Another 
Sierran  willow  species  occupies  drier  places 
a  little  lower  down  on  the  peak.  It  is  Nuttall 
willow,  Salix  Scouleriana.  which  is  to  be 
found  around  the  peak's  Wells  Cabin  Camp- 
ground, around  Government  Flat,  cr  along 
Log  Springs  Ridge,  which  can  be  traversed 
by  car  for  eight  or  so  miles  east  of  Anthony 
Peak. 

Scattered  around  the  highest  portions  of 
the  peak  are  two  species  of  sub-shrubs  that 
are  found  in  both  the  Sierra  and  the  Coast 
Range — pale  juneberry.  Amelanchier  pal- 
lida, and  dwarf  ocean  spray.  Holodiscus  dis- 
color variety  dumosus.  The  minor  thickets 
of  such  shrubby  species  in  no  way  destroy 
the  pleasant  spaciousness  of  the  Anthony 
highland.  It  is  notable  that  a  combination 
of  natural  factors  have  precluded  the  inva- 
sion of  California's  ubiquitous  Douglas  fir. 
ponderosa  pine,  white  fir.  poison  oak  or  dry 
grassland  into  this  beautiful  upland.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  summit 
area  is  the  ease  with  which  one  walks 
through  its  open  reaches — through  hospit- 
able places  that  are  exceptionally  free  cf 
poisonous  plants,  burning  sun,  venomous 
reptiles  and  stinging  insects. 

The  Fir  Forest 

Around  the  open  "Sierran"  ground  are 
stands  of  a  most  attractive  conifer.  The 
mountain  supports  a  loosely  knit  but  exten- 
sive forest  of  Shasta  red  fir.  Abies  shasiensis 
Lemmon  I  Abies  mai;nif\ca  variety  shasiensis 
to  many  authors).  These  narrowly  spired, 
symmetrical  evergreens  stand  alone  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  northern  forest  "invasion" 
into  the  Anthony  Peak  flora.  The  species  is 
found  in  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada,  but 
these  at  Anthony  must  surely  have  wandered 
into  this  outpost  from  our  northern  moun- 
tains of  Trinity  and  Siskiyou  counties.  Even 
so,  the  bright  yellow  staghorn  (wolf)  lichen 
(Letharia  vulpina)  covers  the  darkly  broken 
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or  reddish  bark  of  the  older  trees,  just  as  it 
does  on  red  fir  over  in  the  big  Sierra. 

It  is  the  clean  growth  of  the  young  Shasta 
firs  that  commands  every  visitor's  admiring 
attention.  At  from  twelve  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  with  their  evenly  spaced  whorls  of 
branches,  the  firm  young  firs  make  splendid 
Christmas  trees  when  cut.  They  grow  very 
closely  to  the  ideal  form  of  the  perfect 
"silvertip."  Abies  magnifica.  of  the  Sierra. 
In  June,  as  the  last  of  the  winter's  snows 
melt  away  from  the  mountain's  roads,  the 
upright  cones  of  the  Shasta  firs,  though  only 
one-quarter-sized  miniatures  of  what  they 
will  become,  are  already  formed.  They  stand 
near  the  tops  of  the  oldest  spired  trees,  and 
even  on  the  topmost  branchlets  of  many 
young  trees.  Some  of  the  cones  are  almost 
within  reach  on  young  trees  that  are  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 

By  mid-July  the  cones  are  sturdily  half- 
sized,  at  from  three  to  four  inches  long.  They 
are  shiny  yellow-green,  wet  with  fresh  resin, 
and  their  exserted  yellow  bracts — their  key 
character — are  plainly  to  be  seen  on  those 
smaller  trees  where  the  cones  are  only  a  few 
feet  overhead.  The  exserted  cone-bracts  are 
so  densely  shingled  over  the  conelets  that 
the  green  cone  scales  themselves  are  fully 
hidden. 

The  cones  mature  around  September  first, 
and  should  be  harvested  before  September 
tenth,  before  they  disintegrate  on  the  trees. 
The  seeds  from  these  trees  are  exceptionally 
fertile,  but  they  are  best  sown  as  soon  as  they 
are  brought  in  from  the  field.  The  fertility 
of  seeds  of  the  California  species  of  Abies 
is  pretty  transient  in  any  kind  of  storage. 

Shasta  fir  is  found  farther  south  than 
Anthony's  stands  in  a  few  places  in  the 
Coast  Range.  It  occurs  ten  miles  south  of 
there  on  Black  Butte  and  at  Plaskett  Mead- 
ows, and  even  farther  to  the  south  on  St. 
John  and  Snow  mountains,  in  southwestern 
Glenn  and  Lake  counties.  But  it  is  nowhere 
more  impressive  or  handsome,  or  more 
convenient  to  the  motorist  or  walker  as  it  is 
on  the  slopes  at  Anthony. 

The  Shasta  fir  forests  on  the  upper  slopes 
of  Anthony  Peak  are  made  up  of  individual 
trees  of  all  ages,  from  ancient  and  scraggly 
trees  to  seedlings  of  the  year.  The  opens  are 
often  covered  with  hosts  of  small  trees.  Left 
to  themselves  they  would  eventually  occupy 
almost  all  of  the  more  barren  ground  and 
alter,  for  the  worst,  the  wonderful  nature  of 
the  peak.  Wisely,  however,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice authorizes  the  cutting  of  several  hun- 
dred small  trees  each  winter.  The  Christmas 
tree    cutting,    plus    intensive    deer    grazing, 


Anthony  Peak's  flowering  earth  is  being 
seriously  considered  as  a  winter  sports 
area.  For  the  past  two  winters  a  group 
of  ski  buffs  have  greedily  eyed  the  mead- 
ows and  slopes  and  the  long  west  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  as  a  potentially  new  and 
exclusive  stamping  yard.  A  third  survey 
is  in  prospect  for  this  coming  winter. 

Any  "development"  at  all  in  lodges, 
parking  areas,  ski-tows,  power  lines  and 
the  usual  neon  dazzle,  would  ruin  this 
unique  garden  spot.  The  survey  group 
may  discover  that  the  snow  on  Anthony 
doesn't  last  long  enough,  in  deep  enough 
form,  to  hide  the  skier's  inevitable  sardine 
cans  that  show  up  so  brilliantly  on  the 
"slopes"  each  summer. 

That's  what  our  survevs  show. 


the  poor  soil,  the  winter  snows  and  intensive 
wind  conditions,  helps  to  preserve  the  marve- 
lous spaciousness  of  the  area. 

It  is  the  firs  that  give  the  summit  country 
its  character.  They  are  the  dominant  conifer 
and  the  one  that  offers  us  a  peak  not  totally 
Sierran,  but  rather  Sierran-Cascade  in  na- 
ture. If  its  slopes  held  three  additional  Sier- 
ran sp)ecies  of  plants — Jeffrey  pine,  quaking 
aspen  and  huckleberry  oak,  it  would  be  too 
Sierran  to  be  true.  The  scene  up  there  is 
truly  set  for  them,  and  all  three  of  those 
species  would  doubtless  thrive  on  Anthony. 
And  aspens,  however  charming,  would  un- 
doubtedly ruin  the  opens,  robbing  them  of 
their  essential  nature.  Peculiarly  enough,  it 
is  the  lack  of  aspens,  leaving  room  for  corn 
lily  and  wildflowers,  that  makes  the  small 
Anthony  Peak  country  what  it  is. 

The  Meadows  at  Anthony 

The  word  "meadow"  hardly  describes 
them.  Over  half  of  the  meadow  surfaces  are 
made  up  of  almost  bare  ground.  It  would  be 
bare  ground  except  that  it  is  thinly  inhabited 
by  pussy  paws,  Calyptridiuin  unibellaium. 
and  a  tiny  CoUinsia  Rattannii  which  is  called, 
and  really  has,  "blue  lips."  The  diminutive 
pussy  paws  spread  their  small  rosettes  and 
paws  in  every  likely  place  on  the  most  barren 
of  ground,  from  the  meadows  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  In  July,  when  spring  comes 
to  the  peak,  they  can  be  so  prolific  that, 
from  a  distance,  the  gray  soil  appears  to  be 
pink,  so  abundant  are  their  flowers. 

Shiningly  set  apart  from  the  gray  stretches 
of  gravel,  the  meadow's  wet  opens  are  bril- 
liant sheets  of  green.  Until  they  are  closely 
examined  it  might  be  guessed  that  they  con- 
sist of  some  superlatively  fresh   and  clean 
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mountain  grass.  However,  close  inspection 
shows  these  "lawns"  to  be  spongy  underfoot 
and  made  up  of  a  moss  that  is  a  fresh  yellow- 
green  in  color.  Mixed  in  with  it  is  much 
emerald  clover,  a  species  of  sedge,  the  small, 
soggy-site  Mimulus  moschatus  and  Miinulwi 
primuloides  variety  pilosellus.  a  Stachys  and 
two  Lewisias.  nevadensis  and  triphylla. 

Such  grasses  as  occur  in  the  wet  portions 
of  the  meadows  are  sparsely  represented  and 
are  negligible  items  in  those  many  soecies 
that  comprise  this  many-splendored  "turf." 
Moisture  rules  where  the  edges  of  the  green 
patches  shall  be,  and  at  the  inch  where  the 
moisture  ends,  so  does  the  green,  and  with 
an  almost  disconcerting  abruptness.  Outside 
the  green  margins  is  gray  gravel,  like  the 
famous  raked  Japanese  gravel  garden,  the 
"sea  of  nothingness." 

In  the  open  meadows  are  many  water 
seeps.  These  are  pressured  up  and  outward 
from  melting  snows  that  pack  on  the  slopes 
and  the  draws  from  December  to  June.  The 
notable  summer  features  of  the  seeps  are 
colonies  of  California  corn-lily,  Veratrum 
californicuni.  Here  and  there  in  the  opens — 
always  on  ground  that  is  spongy,  or  at  least 
wet  with  snowmelt — the  Veratrums  are  in 
smartly  ordered  ranks,  like  small  green 
armies  massed  to  charge  across  the  brooks 
at  each  other.  They  have  reserves,  too,  mar- 
shalled up  the  hidden  draws:  here  a  file,  there 
a  regiment,  up  that  gully  a  battalion — all 
freshly  yellow-tinted  and  glistening  in  the 
summer  sun.  And  not  one  small  squad  of 
these  standing  infantries  will  venture  one 
inch  away  from  its  wet  seep. 

The  Veratrum  adds  the  final  photogenic 
touch  to  the  meadow.  Some  of  its  lower 
leaves  are  ten  inches  long,  eight  inches  wide, 
and  they  form  green  bowls  that  are  three 
inches  deep.  These  finely  lined  leaves  are  a 
pictorial  delight,  and  few  photographers  can 
resist  back-lit  close-ups.  The  corn-lilies  will 
stand  in  ordered  ranks  until  the  first  frost 
of  autumn  fells  them,  all  in  their  places, 
long  before  the  snows  that  gave  them  life 
come  to  level  every  trace  of  their  standing 
levies  of  summer. 

Where  the  streamlets  leave  the  meadows, 
on  their  way  down  to  the  hot.  brushy  can- 
yons, their  cold  waters  spill  over  little  ledges 
of  black  and  gray  rock.  If  you're  not  care- 
ful around  the  ledges  you  slip  on  Brittle 
Fern,  Cystopteris  fragilis.  the  common  and 
yet  elusive  summer  water-fern  with  the  deli- 
cately pale  and  translucent  leaves  and  stalks. 
It  is  a  beauty  and  easy  to  grow  in  a  shaded 
rill.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  t'l?  it  is 
found  from  Anthonv  to  our  southcr.i  c'c-  ""t 


mountains,  north  to  Alaska,  and  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Our  clump  is  on  the  ledge  of  a 
cold  brooklet  pocket,  at  6000  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, in  Tehama  County. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  wildflowers 
here,  and  these  are  the  pleasantest  of  mead- 
ows to  explore.  Just  like  some  people  collect 
coins  or  stamps,  meadows  should  be  col- 
lected and  cherished.  The  "meadow"  at 
Anthony  is  one  of  California's  most  unusual 
and  irreplaceable  meadows. 

The  Summit 

July  on  Anthony  Peak  is  hardly  the  sum- 
mer month  that  it  is  on  our  lowland  calen- 
dars. Spring  really  comes  to  Anthony  on 
cr  around  July  first,  and  even  then  not  fully. 
You  would,  for  instance,  net  see  all  of  the 
species  of  Mimulus  in  bloom  until  mid-July. 
Up  to  the  end  of  June  there  are  small  patches 
of  melting  snow  scattered  here  and  there, 
and  throughout  July  the  calendar  is  wrong 
and  all  the  flowers  up  there  have  an  authentic 
April  air  about  them. 

Summer  finally  comes  to  the  mountain 
around  August  first,  and  autumn  on  October 
first,  when  the  Garry  oak  leaves  are  golden 
along  the  lower  ridges.  The  growing  season 
is  short  and  hurried,  and  a  short  postpone- 
ment of  your  visit  can  easily  cost  you  an  en- 
tire season  up  there. 

Most  botanists  make  pilgrimage  to  .An- 
thony Peak  to  see  a  hardy  pentstemon  that 
grows  ver\  close  to  the  summit.  Amon^ 
other  and  more  prosaic  flowers,  the  gravelK 
"wind  pavement"  up  there,  at  6900  feet  ot 
elevation,  is  noted  as  a  location  where  one 
can  drive  a  car  right  alongside  the  rare 
Pentstemon  Purpusii.  The  undisputed  silver 
queen  of  its  family,  it  is  found  only  in  the 
North  Coast  Range  of  California.  It  seeds 
profusely  along  the  last  two  hundred  yards 
of  barren  roadsides  just  before  the  Anthony 
summit.  Its  thick,  small  leaves  are  a  fine 
platinum-gray  in  appearance.  They  are 
deeply  keeled,  as  if  better  to  ride  out  the 
storms  that  sweep  their  gravelly  wasteland. 

The  flat  plants  seem  not  to  be  browsed  by 
deer.  They  are  practically  invisible  in  the 
gray  gravel  until  you  walk  among  them. 
But  they  are  numerous — three  to  six  or 
eight  feet  or  so  apart — seeded  out  into  the 
open  from  larger  plants  that  are  usually 
found  to  be  windsheltering  in  among  the 
summit  boulders.  Some  of  the  small  plants 
are  old,  with  a  heavy  taproot  and  a  woody 
root-crown,  and  are  best  left  alone.  And 
many  are  new  two  and  three-year-old  trans- 
plants, with  fine  sets  of  eight-inch  long, 
multiple-tap  roots. 
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After  July  first  the  pentstemon  begins  to 
bloom.  The  flowers  come  slowly  at  first,  then 
in  profusion.  It  is  usually  in  full  bloom  by 
July  fifteenth.  The  flowers  are  so  deep  a 
blue  that  some  call  them  violet  and  some  say 
purple.  Contrasted  against  the  unusual  foli- 
age, they  are  worth  any  long  trip  to  the 
mountain.  An  old  silvery  rug  of  a  plant, 
two  feet  wide,  not  more  than  three  inches 
high  at  center  and  covered  with  fresh  indigo 
flowers  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The 
rock  garden  buff',  seeing  the  blue  and  silver 
combination  for  the  first  time,  speaks  in  va- 
cancies and  comports  himself  with  feverish 
indecency,  all  the  while  hoping  that  you  will 
move  on  and  free  him  for  some  fast  petty 
larcency. 

High  on  the  north  slope  of  the  peak  there 
is  Phlox  speciosa  subspecies  occidentalis. 
In  June  its  bright  pink  flowers  are  so  tightly 
wedged  together  that  they  hide  the  loosely 
arranged,  prickly  phlox  leaves.  With  it 
grows  a  small,  two-toned  violet,  Viola  hallii; 
its  flowers  are  red-violet  on  top  and  deep 
yellow  below.  All  over  the  peak  there  is  the 
ashy-leaved  Viola  purpurea  subspecies  inie- 
grifolia.  Its  flowers  present  yellow-petalled 
faces  and  are  purple  beneath. 

Up  on  the  wind-pavement  with  Pentste- 
mon Purpusii  are  lots  of  individuals  of  a  flat, 
lacy-leaved  plant,  the  gray  Lomatium  cilio- 
latum.  and  a  dwarf  buckwheat  or  two.  But 
after  seeing  Pentstemon  Purpusii  in  full 
bloom  at  eleven-thirty  of  your  first  morning, 
the  rest  of  the  botany  up  there  can  wait 
until  after  lunch. 

Nearer  to  camp,  on  the  sparsely  forested 
slopes  below  the  summit,  most  of  the  showy 
flower  species  are  not  found  on  open  ground. 
Any  one  of  them  that  shows  its  head  by  day 
is  likely  to  be  nipped  off  at  night  by  the  deer. 
The  principal  plant  survivors  in  this  cate- 
gory exist  down  under  the  rigid  branchlets 
of  shrubs  that  have  themselves  been  over- 
cropped into  defensively  thorny  skeletons. 
Within  the  frameworks  of  these  defensive 
"baskets"  some  splendid  flower  species  live 
on  in  numbers  desperately  reduced  from 
their  hordes  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  most 
unusual  of  them  are  the  startlingly  unex- 
pected chalices  of  scarlet  fritillary,  Fritillaria 
recurva.  With  each  year  that  passes  these 
frits  become  scarcer.  Numbers  of  pussy  ears. 
Calochortus  Tolmiei,  hide  under  the  foot- 
high  shrubs  of  Arctostaphylos  nevadensis. 
Here  and  there  in  the  deepest  thickets  there 
is  much  of  the  darkly  red-flowered  mountain 
form  of  western  bleeding  heart,  Dicentra 
formosa.  In  the  badly  overbrowsed  thickets 
above  the  Wells  Cabin  Campground,  a  big 


green  gentian,  Frasera  speciosa,  a  solid  and 
clean-leaved  herb,  springs  boldly  and  coarse- 
ly from  the  bare  red  earth.  Its  clusters  of 
leaves  are  tall,  pale  green  and  tongue-like. 
It  used  to  be  called  Swertia.  Nobody  grows 
it,  though  the  flowers  are  showy  enough  for 
horticultural  purposes,  and  it  would  be  a 
real  oddity  in  a  botanic  garden.  We  must 
try  it,  and  soon. 

In  the  woodland  opens  the  only  flower 
that  escapes  the  ravaging  deer  is  a  rare 
stickseed.  Hackelia  amethystina.  an  herb 
which  bears  flowers  remarkably  like  some 
kind  of  a  large  and  showy  forget-me-not. 
The  blue,  sometimes  pink,  flowers  are  borne 
on  stems  that  may  be  two  or  three  feet  tall. 
These  stems  rise  from  a  cluster  of  basal 
leaves  that  look  somewhat  like  Mule's  ears 
(Wyethia)  springing  from  the  bare  gravel  or 
humus.  The  Hackelia  is  a  woodland  delight 
and  hard  to  grow.  We  are  presently  going 
through  our  third  set  of  high  hopes  for 
growing  it. 

It's  not  all  flower-watching  on  the  peak 
or  in  its  woodlands.  Those  visitors  who  ob- 
serve closely  will  see  that  bird  and  animal 
life  is  unobstrusively  plentiful  here.  An  oc- 
casional Sierran  chickaree  runs  up  or  down 
a  Shasta  fir.  Chipmunks,  perhaps  of  the  So- 
noman  persuasion,  dart  here  and  there  along 
the  quiet  roadside.  There  are  golden  mantled 
ground  squirrels  in  the  lower  pine  forests. 
This  is  prett\'  far  south  for  them  in  the 
Coast  Range,  but  they  are  definitely  present. 
A  few  Beechey  ground  squirrels  inhabit  some 
of  the  rockier  outcrops  just  below  Anthonv"s 
summit. 

Deer  are  plentiful,  and  they  are  apt  to 
come  directly  into  your  camp  late  at  night 
to  carry  on  the  more  violent  of  their  do- 
mestic quarrelings.  Sitting  still  on  some  quiet 
afternoon  slope,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a 
spotted  fawn  go  stepping  by.  looking  you  in 
the  eye  and  quite  unafraid.  An  occasional 
black  bear  ventures  into  your  camp  late  at 
night,  on  the  prowl  for  sweets  or  bacon.  The 
bear  will  leave  upon  demand  and  not  return. 
The  bears  hereabouts  are  shot  at  in  season: 
they  have  manners  and  want  no  part  of  you 
by  night,  and  even  less  by  day. 

Except  for  a  quorum  of  raucous  crows, 
Anthonys  birds  are  ver\  quiet.  Many  kinds 
of  small  birds  work  closely  to  tree  and 
ground,  with  no  time  to  waste  on  intruders. 
The  brightest  of  the  birds,  the  western 
tanager,  gives  you  only  glimpses  of  his  al- 
most tropical  brilliance — yellow,  black,  red 
— as  he  flashes  by  on  the  way  to  things  more 
important  than  posing  for  you. 
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For  a  while  we  wondered  if  there  were 
mountain  quail  on  the  peak.  We  saw  only 
California  quail  and  supposed  that  there  was 
only  one  species  native  there.  Then,  on  the 
way  down,  along  the  dusty  road,  were  the 
long,  slender  bodies  of  mountain  quail:  they 
were  racing  along  the  roadsides,  frantic  to 
turn  off  and  away  from  the  rattling  approach 
of  the  car.  There  were  tall,  slightly  curved 
spikes  on  their  heads  instead  of  the  nodding 
plumes  of  the  California  males,  and  they 
were  not  plump,  but  racy  and  sleek,  like  wax- 
wings. 

The  Camp 

Around  the  camp  the  deep  duff  of  the 
peak's  encircling  forest  maintains  its  own 
resident  shrubs.  If  you  should  come  upon  a 
bitter  gooseben^',  Ribes  amarum.  when  it's 
in  full  bloom,  you'll  want  to  own  and  grow 
one.  The  shrub  matures  at  a  neat  height  of 
around  three  feet,  and  its  June  (or  early  July) 
flowers  are  strung  along  the  undersides  of  its 
arching,  prickly  branches.  The  flower  tubes 
are  rose-white  and  the  sepals  of  the  calyx 
are  a  living  velvet  of  pure  crimson.  It  is  by 
far  the  handsomest  of  Anthony's  woodland 
shrubs,  and  easy  to  grow  in  lowland  gardens. 

Some  of  the  shrubs  up  there  have  flowers 
almost  twice  as  large  as  usual  for  Rihes 
amarum,  and  these  are  the  white-velvet 
crimson  beauties  to  select  and  grow.  The 
seeds  in  the  bristly  berries  are  fully  ripe  in 
September.  Under  and  around  the  Ribes 
the  flower  scapes  of  wintergreen,  Pyrola 
picta.  along  with  leathery  leaves  that  are 
shining  green  and  mottled  with  white,  are 
beginning  to  poke  upward  through  the  duff 
in  the  first  week  of  July. 

Down  by  the  camp  the  evening  fragrances 
are  the  better  half  of  a  good  dinner.  All 
through  the  day  the  sun  warms  the  leaves  of 
bitter  cherry  and  distills  their  essences.  Then 
in  the  early  evening  the  warm  air  is  aromatic 
with  their  prussic  exhalations.  But  there  is 
something  even  better  in  the  air,  and  it  can 
be  traced  to  some  shrubs  growing  in  the 
duflf  on  a  rocky  bench  just  above  the  camp. 
There,  it  seems,  the  clump  of  pale  yellow- 
flowered  Ribes  Lobbii  which  we  had  keyed 
out  earlier  is  not  all  Ribes  Lobbii;  there  is  a 
lovely  imposter  in  the  group.  It  is  Ribes 
viscosissimum  variety  Hallii.  a  shy  and  little- 
know  woodland  dweller.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished as  "sticky-flowering  currant."  and  a 
weaker  nondescription  never  reached  print. 

It  is  not  a  prickly  "gooseberry"  like  R:b''s 
amarum,  but  a  "soft  currant,"  and  its  le;  .'e 
must  surely  be  the  most  fragrant  cf  al     '  > 


smooth  currants.  Cut.  they  wilt  in  your 
hands  within  minutes.  Cut  and  put  in  water, 
they  keep  for  four  to  six  weeks,  scenting  a 
room  with  a  woodsy  spice  that  is  somewhat 
remindful  of  that  of  Cleveland  Sage,  though 
not  nearly  so  insistent. 

It  is  here  resolved  that  the  name  "sticky- 
flowering  currant"  be  expunged  from  the 
Ribes  viscosissimum  variety  Hallii  records 
and  the  title  "fragrant  currant"  entered  in  its 
place.  Its  yellow,  bracted  flowers  are  no  bar- 
gains alongside  those  of  Ribes  amarum.  yet 
we  chose  to  try  to  grow  it  first — in  cans 
filled  with  fluffy,  black  humus  and  sandy  soil. 
It  will  help  to  complete  our  collection  of 
California's  smooth  Ribes — sanguineum,  glu- 
rinosum,  malvaceum,  indecorum,  aureum. 
nevadense.  carxthariforme.  cereum — and  now 
viscosissimum  Hallii — the  shade  dweller,  the 
small  p)erfumed  sister  to  those  rough  and 
tough  and  mostly  chaparral-dwelling  cur- 
rants. 

On  any  slight  movement  of  the  evening 
air,  an  overriding  camp  fragrance — that  of 
Shasta  fir — penetrates  the  forest.  It  blends 
well  with  the  currant  and  bitter  cherry 
fragrances,  until  evening.  Then  fir  smoke 
from  a  camp  fire,  with  pockets  of  resin 
blisters  flaming  like  oil,  overcomes  and  domi- 
nates all  of  the  other  fragrances. 

Plant  hunters  need  the  fire  for  warmth. 
North  of  that  comfort,  the  evening  view  is 
about  right — ridge  after  blue  ridge  of  just 
the  right  sized  mountains,  with  sunlight  fad- 
ing on  them.  The  spring  gurgles  up  a  freshly 
iced  water  that  forms  interesting  chemical 
bonds  with  ten-year-old  bourbon.  It  is  a 
healing  place,  the  camp  and  its  meadow, 
through  the  otherwise  glorious  fourth  of 
July;  there  are  enough  plants  to  visit  and 
birds  and  animals  to  see.  and  for  those  who 
live  right,  there  will  be  unbelievably  solid 
fluff's  of  white  thunderheads  swelling  and 
rising  to  enormous  heights  over  the  Yolla 
Bollys. 

There  is  nothing  but  sweating  discomfort 
under  the  heat  blankets  that  cover  the  farther 
valleys.  In  mid-June  the  white  spikes  of 
buckeye  flowers  had  been  exceptionally 
showy  in  the  thin  woodlands  of  those  foot- 
hills. But  two  weeks  of  true  lowland  summer 
had  scorched  the  flowers  off,  and  on  the  big 
holida)  the  narrow  river  valleys  lie  baked 
_nd  waiting  for  a  touch  of  flame.  It  is  a 
jticky  drive  home  through  those  closed 
canyons.  It  seems  silly  to  leave  the  cool 
peak  for  the  summer  follies  of  job  and  city, 
or  even  for  the  blaze  and  dust  that  will 
s'  .'.;her  the  car  on  the  down  road,  less  than 
l>  o  m  ics  to  its  south. 
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DIMNG   OUT  ON   CALIFORMA   CORN   LILY 

Laurence  M.  Stickney 


My  first  meeting  with  the  Corn  Lily, 
Veratrum  calif ornicum.  occurred  along  the 
steep,  open  meadow  trail  between  Woods 
Creek  crossing  and  Round  Lake  in  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park.  This  was  along  the 
John  Muir  Trail,  a  short  distance  above 
Shorty's  diminutive  old  cabin.  It  was  the 
most  nearly  perfect  and  the  largest  specimen 
I  have  ever  seen  with  great,  broad,  green 
leaves  climbing  up  the  thick,  green  stalk 
toward  a  creamy,  white  spray  of  blossoms 
that  stood  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the 
ground. 

From  early  summer,  until  frost  blackens 
them  or  drought  lays  them  low,  these  plants 
flourish  on  very  moist,  sunny,  warm  slopes 
— usually  from  7,000  feet  on  up  into  the 
wet  meadows  above  timberline.  So,  by  climb- 
ing higher  as  the  season  progresses,  one  will 
usually  find  some  through  the  whole  sum- 
mer long.  That  first  plant  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  me  that  I  made  it  a  point  to 
learn  more  about  it.  Since  I  discovered, 
among  other  things,  that  it  had  been  used 
by  the  local  Indians  for  food,  I  have  for 
some  time  been  using  it,  when  and  where  I 
can  locate  it,  for  eating  purposes. 

Deer  have  a  hankering  for  it  and  will 
remove  the  asparagus-like  spear  that  forms 
and  swells  greatly  before  the  top  explodes 


into  a  corn-tassel-like  blossom.  This  browse 
usually  leaves  one  or  two  small  buds  which 
will  develop  on  their  own  into  small  flowers 
to  assure  some  seed  production.  Therefore, 
when  I  break  otf  that  same  swelling  top. 
I  leave  one  or  two  buds,  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

These  buds  may  be  eaten  raw.  but  avoid 
the  green  stem,  which  is  unpleasantly  bitter. 
Gnaw  around  the  stem  as  though  you  were 
eating  corn  on  the  cob.  This  way  they  are 
best  when  quite  immature,  closely  packed 
and  hard  to  the  touch. 

The  whole  tip  (2-3  inches  long)  may  be 
cooked  in  salted  water.  Boil  a  number  of 
them  for  ten  minutes,  then  drain  and  re-boil 
them  at  lea.st  twice.  This  removes  a  bitter- 
ness that  seems  to  come  from  the  stalk, 
not  the  buds.  When  the  water  is  fairly  clear, 
or  at  least  only  very  slightly  green,  drain 
them  again  and  then  add  pepper  and  butter 
for  a  fresh  mountain  green  vegetable  that 
cannot  be  matched  in  the  palaces  of  princes. 

For  even  more  exotic  use,  tr\'  breaking 
off  the  individual  buds  from  the  stalk  be- 
fore cooking  in  the  above  way,  and  adding 
them  to  lightly  fried  Boletus  or  other  edible 
mushrooms  and  scrambled  eggs  for  a  deli- 
cious light  lunch.  801  The  Alameda 

Berkelev,  California 


A  REVIVAL  OF  LUPINUS  MILO-BAKERI 

Walter  Knight 
Regional  Parks  Botanic  Garden 


Fifteen  years  preceding  his  demise, 
Charles  Piper  Smith  described  Lupinus  Milo- 
Bakeri.  The  description  was  made  in  1940. 
the  same  year  that  Milo  S.  Baker  collected 
the  material  for  the  type  specimen. 

In  1959,  A  California  Flora,  Munz  and 
Keck,  placed  L.  Milo-Bakeri  in  synonymy 
under  L.  luteolus  Kellogg.  When  C.  P.  Smith 
described  the  species,  in  his  collector's  notes 
he  wrote:  "Certainly  nearest  to  L.  luieolus." 
The  fact  that  the  spikes  on  both  entities  are 
narrow,  cylindrical  and  verticillate.  4  to  6 
inches  long,  with  whorls  close  together,  and 
that  the  flowers  faded  when  dried,  might 
bring  one  to  believe  that  the  two  species  are 
synonymous.  Also  the  tap  root  on  both  is 
mostly  straight,  blunt  and  has  no  feeder 
roots  in  evidence  when  pulled  from  the  soil. 


The  habits  of  both  lupines  are  also  simi- 
lar. The  first  branches  from  their  simple 
stalks  generally  begin  at  from  4  to  6  inches 
(or  sometimes  8  inches)  above  the  ground 
line.  My  wife,  Irja.  and  I  have  made  five 
field  observations  of  both  lupine  species. 
Our  last  two  observations  were  made  on 
June  27  and  on  August  2,  1965.  Following 
these  studies,  we  concluded  that  L.  Milo- 
Bakeri  was  separate  from  L.  luieolus  on  the 
following  distinctive  characters: 

{ 1  )  Flowering  periods  are  at  different 
times.  On  the  June  date.  L.  Milo-Bakeri.  3.2 
miles  from  Covelo,  en  route  to  Mendocino 
Pass,  had  only  a  few  nascent  inflorescences, 
at  maximum  1-^4  inches  long.  At  a  station 
1.6  miles  farther  up  the  road,  a  good  patch 
of  L.  luieolus  was  mostly  in  fruit  with  only 
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a  few  flowers  remaining  and  some  seed  ripe. 

(2)  Mature  L.  luieolus  was.  at  maximum. 
29  inches  tall,  while  L.  Milo-Bakeri  was  up 
to  65  inches  tall. 

(3)  Leaflets  on  L.  luieolus  are  mostly 
obovate  to  suboblanceolate  and  keeled  to 
about  90  degrees.  On  L.  Milo-Bakeri,  the 
leaflets  are  mostly  oblanceolate  and  keeled  to 
approximately  45  degrees. 

(4)  Flower  color  on  L.  luieolus  is  prac- 
tically all  yellow.  On  L.  Milo-Bakeri.  flowers 
are  almost  all  pale  blue  at  anthesis,  and  be- 
come pale  yellow  in  age. 

(5)  Stems  on  L.  luteolus  are  generally 
fistulous  during  the  life  of  the  plant.  L.  Milo- 
Bakeri  has  a  pith  until  seed  stage  at  which 
time  it  becomes  subfistuious. 

Specimens  filed  at  CAS — Knight  1121, 
1122.  1123  and  1135. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  L.  Milo-Bakeri 
is  found,  so  far.  only  in  Round  Valley,  Men- 
docino County,  California  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1350  feet.  It  is  quite  plentiful  in  road- 
side ditches  on  both  sides  of  the  town  of 
Covelo  and  has  a  probable  distribution  of 
4.1  linear  miles  across  Round  Valley. 

Hybridization  with  L.  luieolus  would  seem 
impossible  as  flowering  periods  during  most 
seasons  do  not  overlap. 

CONCLUSION:  L.  Milo-Bakeri  has  suffi- 
cient characters  to  establish  it  as  a  valid 
species. 
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(1959) 
Munz,   Philip  A.,  and  David  D.  Keck.   A 

California  Flora.  University  of  California 

Press,    Berkeley    and    Los    Angeles:    811 
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Above  photo  shows  Irja  Knight,  height  5  fi. 
6  in.,  standing  adjacent  to  Lupinus  luieolus. 
The  plant  is  mostly  in  fruit  on  June  27,  1965. 


The  above  picture  shows  Lupinus  Milo-Bakeri 
with  an  occasional  nascent  inflorescence  on 
June  27,  1965. 


A  TIMELY  NOTE  ON  THE  CALIFORNIA  OAK  MOTH 


Practically  every  species  of  oak  and  tan- 
oak  in  and  around  the  Regional  Parks  Botanic 
Garden  was  stripped  of  its  leaves  this 
past  summer.  The  bare  trees  of  nineteen 
species  of  oaks  elicited  many  questions, 
much  comment  and  numerous  requests  that 
the  trees  be  sprayed.  The  oak  defoliation  was 
not  confined  to  the  Regional  Parks  Garden: 
it  was  pretty  general  over  large  areas  of 
Northern  California. 


When  many  of  the  oak  trees  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Botanical  Garden  in 
Berkeley  were  losing  their  leaves,  public 
queries  steadily  mounted.  Finally  in  early 
September  of  1965,  Dr.  Herbert  G.  Baker. 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Director  of  that 
Garden,  posted  the  following  notice  at  the 
Garden's  main  gate: 

•■V;-itors  to  The  Garden  may  notice  that 
nanv  of  the  Live  Oak  trees  iQuerius  ouri- 
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folia)  have  been  stripped  of  their  leaves. 
These  have  been  eaten  by  small  caterpillars 
of  the  California  Oak  Moth  iPhryf>anidia 
californica)  which  then  descend  to  the  ground 
on  long  silken  threads.  In  the  soil  they  will 
pupate  and.  later,  the  small  brownish-white 
moths  will  emerge. 

"Infestations  on  the  scale  presently  visible 
in  Strawberry  Canyon  are  unusual,  occuring 
in  the  Garden  about  once  every  seven  years. 
The  caterpillars  can  be  killed  by  a  variety  of 
sprays  but,  we  are  using  sprays  of  water 
only  on  those  portions  of  trees  directly  over- 
hanging well-used  paths.  The  following  are 
our  reasons: 

l.We  attempt  to  keep  spraying  of  trees 
to  a  minimum  so  as  to  fit  in  with  a 
general  embargo  on  spraying  in  the  wild 
areas  of  Strawberry  Canyon.  Spraying 
destroys  (or.  in  some  cases,  renders 
poisonous)  the  insect  food  of  birds  and 
other  animals  which  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve. 

2.  The  oak  moth  and  the  oak  trees  have 
been  engaged  in  this  kind  of  battle  for 
countless  centuries  and  we  know  of  no 
definite  record  of  an  cak  tree  ever  being 
killed  by  the  caterpillars.  What  usually 


happens  (and  explains  the  7-year  cycle) 
is  that  a  virus  disease,  always  present 
in  populations  of  this  moth  but  usually 
affecting  only  a  few  individuals,  grows 
in  size  through  the  years.  Finally,  when 
numbers  reach  their  peak  (as  they  have 
done  this  year)  contacts  between  the 
caterpillars  in  the  population  become  so 
frequent  that  the  disease  sweeps  through 
the  population  as  an  epidemic.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  numbers  of  emergent  moths  are 
drastically  reduced  and  take  several 
years  to  build  up  again. 

"Thus,  this  outbreak  of  oak  moth  cater- 
pillars will  control  itself — and  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  impede  such  natural  control  by  ex- 
cessive spraying. 

"The  oaks  will  leaf  out  again." 
H.  G.  Baker 
Director 

University  of  California 
Botanical  Garden 

•  As  we  prepare  to  close  out  this  issue  in 
mid-October,  the  small,  brown  moths  are 
fluttering  around  the  hare  oak  trees  and  some 
of  the  oak  species  are  leafing  out  again. 

— Editor 


HONORARY  PRESIDENT  OF  CALIFORNIA  NATHT  PLANT 
SOCIETY — LESTER  ROWNTREE 


Photo  by  Leo  Brewer 
August  17,  1965 


On  her  Carmel  Highlands  hillside  she 
grows  native  plants,  and  one  of  them  is  a 
live,  authentic  original  of  the  almost  extinct 
Franciscan  manzanita,  Arctostaphylos  fran- 
ciscana.  She  acquired  the  shrub  twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  the  dead  of  night,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco's historic  and  long-vanished  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery. 

"You  stole  a  plant  from  a  cemetery?" 

"It  was  the  only  place  it  grew.  They  were 
going  to  bulldoze  it  out  of  existence.  I 
couldn't  let  that  happen." 

"You  said  you  dug  it  yourself." 

"Yes.  I  crept  in  there  after  dark,  and 
garnered  it  ghoulishly — in  a  gunnysack." 

Put  all  five  feet  of  her  on  a  foot-high  soap 
box  and  she  can  stare  you  sternly  down.  She 
can  spot  a  humbug  a  mile  down  the  coast 
road  below  her  aerie.  All  such  she  can  most 
briskly  brush.  No  nonsense. 

But  mention  California's  native  plants  and 
watch  her  melt  and  sparkle.  Royalty  is  gra- 
cious, and  this  is  the  undisputed,  reignin;^ 
royalty  of  our  native  plant  world.  Her  books 
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—"HARDY  CALIFORNIANS'— you  can 
only  try  to  buy  it  —  and  "FLOWERING 
SHRUBS  OF  CALIFORNIA"  were  pub- 
lished when  the  culture  of  our  natives  was 
in  its  dark  ages.  They  are  still  the  signposts 
where  our  inspirational  (not  scientific) 
knowledge  of  California's  flowered  earth 
begins.  She  has  never  ceased  to  preach  the 
beauty  and  fragile  vulnerability  of  our  floral 
treasures  before  the  senseless,  onrushing 
power  of  progress,  and  our  terrible  need  to 
save  them — and  ourselves — while  and  if  we 
can. 


If  you  want  to  meet  eighty-seven  years  of 
accumulated  wit  and  mischief,  lively  impa- 
tience and  devastating  charm — meet  Lester 
Rowntree.  By  acclamation,  the  Honorar> 
President  of  the  California  Native  Plant  So- 
ciety. There  is  no  one  living  who  can  so  richly 
ornament  that  position.  And  the  Society  well 
knows  that,  in  recognizing  and  honoring  Les- 
ter Rowntrees  lifetime  of  devotion  to  Cali- 
fornia's beauty,  it  has  also  most  graciously 
honored  itself. 


LARGE  NATIVE  PLANT  MERGER 


s^^M-  --i^i^^:^i-rr-j^ 


Mrs.  Horace  Burr.  left,  and  Mrs.  Maxine  Trumbo.  right.  Secre- 
tary of  the  California  Native  Plant  Society,  inspect  a  section  of 
the  largest  single  shipment  of  native  plants  ever  to  be  received 
at  the  Regional  Parks  Botanic  Garden.  September  26,  1965. 


On  September  26,  1965,  a  significant 
truckload  of  native  plants  was  delivered  to 
the  Regional  Parks  Botanic  Garden.  It  was 
the  sixth  and  final  such  shipment  to  reach  the 
garden  since  last  August  thirteenth.  The 
occasion  marked  the  completion  of  the 
merging  of  three  large  and  varied  native 
plant  collections,  one  public  and  two  private. 

The  public  collection  is,  of  course,  the 
superb  Regional  Parks  Botanic  Garden  re- 
presentation of  natives.  Added  to  it  on  the 
late  September  date  was,  first,  the  Walter 
Knight  collection,  brought  down  from  its 
assembly  point  in  Petaluma.  representing 
three  years  of  field  collecting  and  over  two 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  material.  Secondly, 
the  private  native  plant  collection  of  James 
Roof,  Director  of  the  Garden,  was  donated 
by  him  to  the  Garden.  Put  together  over  a 


period  of  several  years,  it  was  conservatively 
valued  at  over  four  thousand  dollars. 

Many  of  the  new  plant  species  brought 
into  the  garden  have  never  been  seen  before 
in  northern  California.  A  partial  list  of 
some  of  the  rarer  items  would  include  the 
following: 
Dwarf    Squaw    Bush.    Rhus    trilohara    var. 

anisophyUa.    from   Joshua   Tree   National 

Monument.  Riverside  County. 
Shaw's    Agave,    A\ia\e    Shawii.    from    the 

coastal  desert  of  Baja  California. 
Desert  Agave,  Ai^ave  deseriii.  from  the  Santa 

Rosa  Mountains.  Riverside  County. 
Lemmon    Sword    Fern,    Polysiichuin    Lcm- 

monii.    from   Trinity    Summit,    in   Shasta 

County. 
Border  Barberry,  Berberis  Hifj^insae.  from 

near  the  town  of  Boulevard,  close  to  our 
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international  boundary  with  Mexico,  in 
eastern  San  Diego  County. 

Crucifixion  Thorn.  Holacantha  Emory  i.  from 
between  Amboy  and  Daggett,  on  the 
Mohave  Desert  of  San  Bernardino  County. 

Hackberry :  Palo  Blanco,  Celiis  Dou^lasii, 
from  Caliente  Canyon,  Kern  County. 

Southern  Mountain  Miser>'.  Chamaehatia 
australis.  from  Tecate  Mountain,  very  close 
to  the  international  boundary  with  Mex- 
ico, in  San  Diego  County. 


Desert  .Mountain  White  Firs.  A  hies  concolcr. 
from  Mount  Pinos,  on  its  Kern  County 
side. 

Mountain  Mahogany.  Cercocarpus  JedifcVms. 
a  scarce  item  brought  in  from  St.  John 
Mountain,  in  southwestern  Glenn  County. 
These  accessions  will  soon  (November 
15th)  be  on  public  view  at  the  Botanic 
Garden.  They  will  fit  in  with  the  present 
collection  like  shining  new  bits  in  a  fine 
mosaic. 


CONCERNING  BEARGRASS.  RHUBARB.  ORCHIDS  AND  THE  LIKE 


On  Beargrass 

At  hand  is  a  loaded  question  from  sub- 
scriber Milton  Siebert  of  Sunoi,  California: 
"Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  furnish 
any  cultural  directions  for  Xerophyllum 
tenax.  Beargrass.  I  have  some  plants  col- 
lected   in   the   Siskiyou    Mountains    and 
would  like  to  grow  them  in  the  Bay  Area. 
Would    clay    soil,    sun    or    light    shade, 
summer  water  be  okay?  Any  information 
would  be  much  appreciated." 
•  Years   ago   we   tried    growing   beargrass, 
the  perennial  Xerophyllum  tenax.  from  our 
closest    source,    around    the    Double    Bov,- 
Knot  on  the  south  side  of  Marin  County's 
Mount  Tamalpais.  It  grows  there  on  fran- 
ciscan  sandstone.  The  plants  we  brought  in 
didn't  live  tco  icng  in  the  unrelieved  "adDbe"" 
(Altamont  loam)  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Our  most  recent  acquisition  of  beargrass 
has  been  more  successful.  It  was  collected  by 
Dr.  Robert  Hoover  and  brought  to  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  with  the  Walter  Knight  collec- 
tion of  native  plants.  It  consists  of  two 
plants  that  were  canned  midway  along  the 
Triniti  Grade,  between  Oakdale,  Napa 
County,  and  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Count> . 
The  plants  are  growing  in  cans  in  the  ande- 
sitic  kind  of  soil  found  at  that  original  loca- 
tion. They  have  been  in  containers  for  two 
years  and  they  look  fine.  We  are  going  to 
plant  them  out  this  November — on  broad, 
crushed-rock  beds  that  are  a  foot  higher 
than  the  surrounding  soil.  No  "adobe,"  no 
"black  soil"  for  them  this  time. 

These  two  plants  were  held  for  two  full 
summers  in  full  sun  in  a  sheltered  back  yard 
in  Petaluma.  After  all,  we  reasoned,  this 
"Indian  Basket  Grass"  is  a  chaparral  species, 
so  why  not  hold  it  in  full  sun?  They  were 
watered  along  with  the  rest  of  the  chaparral 
species — usually  two  or  three  times  weeklv 
in  warm  weather.  The  waterings,  while  fairly 


frequent,  were  sparingly  applied.  The  plants 
suffered  no  ill  effects  from  the  waterings. 

Our  plans  for  beargrass:  If  these  "chapar- 
ral" specimens  should  fail  us  in  any  way. 
we  plan  to  collect  our  next  representatives  of 
the  species  up  alone  the  Ten-Mile  Road, 
north  of  Gualala.  There  the  soil  is  highly 
acid — which  may  be  your  handiest  clue  to 
this  lily's  culture — the  winter  rains  are  heavy 
and  dank,  and  the  summer  fog  cools  them 
and  its  condensation  drips  on  them  from 
pines  overhead.  If  we  cant  successfully 
match  those  conditions  we'll  have  to  think 
of  some  new  ways  to  culture  beargrass.  But 
the  approach  to  a  difficult  species  through 
collecting  a  form  from  the  humid  coastal 
belt — if  such  a  form  is  available — works 
more  often  than  not,  mainly  because  over- 
watering  is  not  your  most  critical  problem. 

Meanwhile,  how  are  your  Siskiyou  speci- 
mens doing? 

On  Indian  Rhuharh 

Some  readers  were  disappointed  not  to 
find  comment  or  data  on  the  Galloway  cover 
photo  of  our  last  issue.  Volume  1,  number  2. 
The  photo  was  entitled  "Indian  Rhubarb  in 
the  Regional  Parks  Botanic  Garden."  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  we  couldn't  get 
by  with  so  simple  a  title.  Data  were  re- 
quested, and  data  are  herewith  provided. 

Indian  rhubarb  is  in  the  Saxifrage  family. 
It  bears  the  mellifluous  name  of  Pelnphyllum 
peltatum.  and  it  was  formerly  known  as 
Saxifraaa  peiiata.  Ours  are  from  the  bould- 
ery-gravelly  bed  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
Yuba  River,  along  the  Donner  Pass  High- 
way, between  Soda  Springs  and  Norden.  at 
6000  feet  of  elevation  in  Nevada  County. 
California. 

Twenty  of  the  tough,  fleshy  roots  of  the 
plants  (actually,  they  are  horizontal  rhi- 
zomes), three  \ears  old.  were  set  in  crevices 
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around  one  of  our  garden  pools  on  August 
8.  1941.  When  the  cover  picture  was  taken, 
in  1964,  the  plants  were  26  years  strong, 
and  vigorously  ringing  the  pool. 

Indian  rhubarb  doesn't  spread  rapidly  or 
become  weedy,  but  builds  slowly  and  steadily 
from  a  solid  base.  Each  winter  the  leaves  die 
back  to  the  roots,  which  crawl  around,  in 
plain  view,  on  top  of  the  soil  or  gravel  in 
which  they  grow,  or  even  part  way  up  onto 
nearby  rocks.  Old  roots  are  usually  one  inch 
thick,  often  two  inches  wide,  and  their  ex- 
posed upper  surfaces  are  as  tough  as  saddle 
leather,  easily  able  to  withstand  the  abrasive- 
ness  of  mountain  torrents  carrying  granitic 
sand. 

In  April  naked  scapes  rise  from  the  roots 
to  heights  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  inches. 
They  come  up  through  a  few  inches  of  rush- 
ing snow-melt  in  the  Sierran  springtime,  and 
unfold  rose  colored  flowers  at  their  summits. 
Fishermen  are  often  astonished  to  see  a  river 
of  swiftly-flowing,  clear  mountain  water 
come  into  bloom  in  such  fashion.  As  the 
water  drops  to  root  level,  new  spring  leaves 
soon  follow  the  flowers. 

Indian  rhubarb  does  best  when  it  is  par- 
tially shaded  from  the  hottest  sun  of  sum- 
mer. On  older  plants  the  leaves  may  achieve 
diameters  of  over  sixteen  inches  and  are 
extremely  decorative  on  pool  edges,  stream- 
sides  or  lawn  margins.  They  welcome  and 
thrive  on  water  from  a  pool,  and  siphon  it 
greedily  when  it  is  available.  But  it  isn"t 
necessary  to  have  "water  at  its  feet";  superb 
garden  plants  can  be  grown  with  a  hose  or 
lawn  sprinkler  and  no  pool  or  stream  in 
sight. 

To  grow  and  own  a  large  Indian  rhubarb 
plant  is  considered  a  native  garden  achieve- 
ment, principally  because  it  takes  several 
years  for  the  roots  to  build  up  enough  size 
and  strength  to  produce  the  largest  and  most 
decorative  leaves.  These  leaves  color  orange 
and  red  through  the  autumn  before  dying 
away  in  each  winter  season.  And,  each  spring 
and  summer,  they  build  their  roots  just  a 
little  larger,  and  so  produce  larger  leaves. 

We  have  never  seen  an  Indian  eating  this 
rhubarb,  but  in  times  past  it  doubtless  offered 
them  a  summer  source  of  vitamin  C.  Jepson, 
in  his  Flora  of  California,  volume  two.  page 
125,  tells  us  that: 

"The  stout  fleshy  petioles  and  scapes,  with 
the  epidermis  peeled,  were  eaten  by  the 
native  tribes  and,  when  young,  regarded 
as  a  delicacy.  In  our  journeys  we  have 
tried  them  and  found  them  pleasant.  The 
great  leaves  were  also  used  by  the  Indians 
as  folders  in  which  to  wrap  newly-caught 
fish." 


On  An  Offbeat  Mimulus 

Malcolm  Nobs,  who  toils  for  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  (at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity), is  responsible  for  the  Timberiins 
Experimental  Station.  10,500  feet  up  Saw- 
mill Creek  in  Mono  County's  high  Sierra, 
and  a  similar  layout  down  at  Mather,  on  the 
Hetch-Hetchy  side  of  the  western  Sierra. 
For  quite  a  while  now  he  has  been  carr\ing 
on  extensive  top  secret  work  with  the  west- 
ern species  of  Mimulus. 

A  season  or  so  back  he  crossed  some 
Mimulus  cardinalis  from  Los  Trancos  Creek, 
San  Mateo  County  (at  75  feet  of  elevation), 
with  some  Mimulus  Lewisii  from  the  base  of 
the  north  plateau  of  the  Harvey  Monroe 
Hall  Natural  Area.  Inyo  National  Forest. 
Mono  County  (at  10,500  feet  of  elevation). 
When  seeds  became  available  from  the  re- 
sultant hybrids,  he  looked  for  a  natural  site 
where  he  could  sow  the  seeds  without  up- 
setting the  distributional  data  on  our  Mimu- 
lus. 

He  found  it  halfway  down  Leevining 
Canyon  at  the  point  on  the  Tioga  Pass  Road 
where  the  water  from  Sweet  Spring  cascades 
down  a  roadside  bank.  Only  the  yellow- 
flowered  Mimulus  ^uttatus  grows  at  that 
rill,  or  for  miles  around  it.  So  Malcolm 
climbed  high  up  the  rill  and  then,  with  joy- 
ous abandon,  sowed  his  Mimulus  seeds  all 
the  way  from  the  rill-top  back  down  to 
Highway  120. 

This  summer  there  appeared,  in  the  damp 
granitic  sand  of  that  roadside,  a  somewhat 
startling  Mimulus.  Meaning  that,  if  you  pre- 
tend to  know  this  business,  you  have  to 
think  fast  when  you  see  a  Mimulus  cardi- 
nalis with  not  a  trace  of  scarlet  in  its  flowers, 
but  instead  bearing  blooms  of  a  pure  and 
vivid,  deep  rose  color.  In  the  cross  the  scarlet 
color  of  the  Mimulus  cardinalis  flower  is 
completely  absent  and  the  small  area  of  rose 
that  distinguishes  the  flower-throats  of 
Mimulus  Lewisii  is  strangely  present,  solid 
and  dominant.  The  beauty  of  the  bloom  is 
doubly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  flower 
structure  is  the  cleanly  attractive  one  of 
Mimulus  cardinalis.  The  leaves,  too.  are 
clearly  those  of  Mimulus  cardinalis  in  their 
major  details. 

The  federal  road  builders,  presently  hard 
at  work  destroying  the  flora  of  Leevining 
Canyon,  reached  a  dozer  blade  to  within  a 
foot  of  this  Nobs-rose-cardinal  triumph.  So 
we  discreetly  removed  five  of  its  running 
rootstocks  and  canned  them  at  the  Regional 
Parks  Botanic  Garden.  Fortunately,  they 
appear  to  be  much  more  the  vigorous,  thick 
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and  fleshy,  highly  perennial  rootstocks  of 
Mimuhis  cardinalis.  and  not  the  thin,  tenu- 
ous, too-often-biennial,  seldom  perennial 
and  easily  slaughtered  rootstocks  of  Mimulus 
Lewisii.  It  was  thoughtful  of  Malcolm  to  build 
in  the  tougher  character  and  make  the 
plant's  ease  of  culture  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Mounted  specimens  containing  two  of  the 
rose-colored  flowers  are  at  the  Jepson  Herb- 
arium of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Hopefully,  live  blooms  will  be  on 
display,  in  the  spring  of  1966,  at  both  the 
Regional  Parks  Botanic  Garden  and  the 
University  of  California  Botanical  Garden 
at  Berkeley. 

On  Orchids 

In  the  course  of  a  Mendocino  coastal  field 
trip.  Dr.  Donald  V.  Hemphill,  Chairman  of 


the  Department  of  Biology  at  Pacific  Union 
College.  Angwin.  California,  visited  Van 
Damme  State  Park.  Along  Fern  Canyon 
Trail  Drive,  some  three  miles  up  the  canvon, 
he  came  across  a  small  colony  of  the  Tway- 
blade  Orchid,  Listera  convallarioides  (Sw.) 
Torrey.  This  is  native  orchid  species  that  is 
ordinarily  found  growing  in  shady.  spong>' 
places  below  8000  feet  of  elevation  in  Cali- 
fornia's montane  coniferous  forests,  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  in  the  higher  north  Coast 
Range  Mountains,  from  Lake  County  north- 
ward. 

Until  Dr.  Hemphill's  discovery  the  species 
had  not  been  collected  in  the  coastal  red- 
wood region.  Dr.  Hemphill  remarked  that 
these  were  the  first  twayblades  he  had  ever 
seen  from  so  near  the  sea  and  in  the  coastal 
redwood  forest  communitv. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  FOUR  SEASONS 


"I  enjoyed  the  first  two  numbers  tremendously. 
Any  information  about  native  plants  as  detailed 
as  you  are  providing  is  more  valuable  than  that 
which  usually  comes  out  in  the  journals." 

Malcolm  G.  Smith.  Architect 

Larkspur.  Calif. 

"Hiive  just  rend  number  two  of  The  Four  Sea- 
sons and  found  it  interesting  and  the  'improve- 
ments" discouraging.  The  cover  photo  is  good. 

"Hope  you  will  put  your  knowledge  of  propa- 
p;ition  of  native  plants  into  book  form  soon." 
Mary  L.  Bowerman 
Lafayette,  California 

"Thank  you  for  sending  the  March  issue  of 
The  Four  Seasons.  The  minute  I  turned  the  first 
page  it  struck  very  close  home  to  me.  The  oc- 
currence of  Cercocarpus  ledifolius  on  Mt.  St. 
John  has  been  known  to  me  for  about  fifteen 
years.  Page  330  of  my  1952  thesis  has  a  full  page 
photo  of  Mt.  St.  John  summit  with  the  moun- 
tain mahogany.  This,  however,  is  not  its  most 
southern  station.  I  have  collected  it  on  Snow 
Mountain  a  few  miles  south  of  St.  John.  .  .  . 
"My  doctoral  dissertation  has  not  been  pub- 
lished yet,  but  certainly  some  things  I  dis- 
covered are  being  uncovered  by  others  more 
recently.  On  Mt.  Sanhedrin  near  Willits,  I  col- 
lected a  new  species  of  Orobanche.  recently  de- 
scribed, but  not  yet  published.  My  material  was 
used  for  the  type  specimen.  Now  we  have  dis- 
covered an  abundance  of  material  on  Mt.  St. 
Helena.  .  .  ." 

Donald  V.  Hemphill,  Chairman 

Department  of  Biology 

Pacific  Union  College,  Angwin,  Calif. 

"Congratulations!  The  first  two  numbers  show 
a  zest  and  liveliness  California  botany  sorely 
needs."  Ernest  C.  Twisselmann 

Cholame.  California 


".  .  .  I'm  glad  I  can  still  visualize  the  indigenous 
glory  of  last  century  California  before  it  was 
bulldozed  and  concreted  out  of  existence.  More 
power  to  you.-  tester  Rowntree 

Carmel.  California 

"...  I  have  read  these  two  issues  with  interest 
and  much  nostalgia.  I  can  indeed  sympathize 
with  you  and  other  California  residents  in  your 
plight  regarding  urban,  suburban,  and  freeway 
'blight.'  It  makes  me  weep  to  see  what  has  hap- 
pened to  California  in  the  last  20  years,  and  of 
course  even  if  some  might  say  it  is  just  'sour 
grapes.'  it  is  not  good  and  it  makes  me  furious 
with  human  stupidity.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  We  are  very  busy  here  now,  trying  to 
give  our  future  professional  foresters  a  sound 
education.  .  .  .  The  last  big  reserve  of  virgin 
stumpage  of  high  value  and  heavy  volume-acre 
conifers  is  here  in  B.C..  and  there  is  a  'pulp 
rush"  or  'pulp  explosion"  on  here  in  earnest. 
Silviculture  is  as  usual  in  Dietrich  Muelder's 
terms  easier  not  to  practice  in  the  present 
generation.'  ...  A  crude  silviculture  may  be  all 
it  is  reasonable  at  present  to  expect  now  in 
much  of  this  giant  province.  With  the  advent  of 
pulp  mills  in  the  interior,  and  diflRculties  more 
severe  than  most  foresters  suspected  in  the  re- 
generation and  early  development  of  spruce, 
lodgepole  pine  has  been  'discovered"  so  far  as 
B.C.  is  concerned!  We  have  something  like  70 
billion  cubic  feet  of  this  tree,  according  to  latest 
inventories,  not  to  mention  even  more  hem- 
lock and  spruce,  although  most  of  the  hemlock 
is  of  course  on  the  coast." 

Phil  Haddock 

Faculty  of  Forestry 

The  University  of  British  Columbia 

Vancouver.  Canada 
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"The  rirst  two  aumbers  ot"  T!ia  Four  Seasons 
are  magnificent.  Best  wishes  to  you  and  your 
associates  m  this  very  important  work. 

"As  one  ot  the  villains  or  the  piece  and  per- 
haps the  original  Jeiamer  ot  Arciostaphyios 
Rosei.  may  I  join  the  party '" 

J.  E.  .Adams 

Department  of  Botany 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapei  Hill.  N.C. 

ThanK  you  so  much  for  ^ending  us  a  copy  ot 
your  new  publication.  Of  course,  we  were  July 
impressed  to  see  that  we  were  mentioned  along 
with  our  prize  plants.  It  was  also  interesting  to 
read  the  articles  written  by  persons  that  had 
visited    here — many   familiar   names.  We 

have  missed  your  occasional  visits  to  our  bar- 
ren 

Bob  and  Reba  Sones 

Santa  Rosa.  California 

■".  .  Tm  not  enough  of  a  botanist  to  know 
whether  or  not  all  your  statements  about  Arcto- 
iiapnylos  Rosei  are  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  up. 
but  certainly  you  have  done  a  most  commend- 
able job  in  bringing  out  all  the  various  facets  of 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  involved  for  not 
only  this  species  but  for  a  whole  large  group 
along  the  coast  and  in  manzanitas  in  general. 
Sometimes  I  begin  to  wonder  if  they  are  all 
not  pretty  well  hybridized  when  one  sees  all  the 
varietal  types  that  show  up  in  seedlings.  .  .  . 
"I  wish  all  those  in  charge  of  our  zoning  in 
ail  the  counties  of  California  could  receive 
copies  of  your  able  e.xposition  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  our  beloved  California.  As  a  native 
son.  I.  too.  weep  when  I  see  all  the  beautiful, 
rolling  hills  and  valleys  covered  with  houses 
and  horrible  buildings  of  all  >oris.  L'nfonu- 
nateiv.  the  desire  for  tax  monies,  and  the  differ- 
ent philosophies  oi  so  many  people  do  not 
consider  our  thinking  as  being  of  any  value. .  . . ' 

Percy  C.  Everett.  Superintendent 
Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botamc  Garden 
Claremont.  California 

Vfy  eye  went  to  the  pan  covering  the  loss 
of  areas  along  the  coastal  regions  of  California. 
I  wish  that  you  might  come  over  to  our  office 
and  let  us  tell  you  of  some  of  the  positive  things 
that  have  been  happening  along  the  coast.  We 
know  about  the  losses,  because  we  are  working 
;n  the  field  of  land  acquisition  day  in  and  day 
out.  but  too  often  the  public  does  not  know 
about  the  work  that  is  being  done  to  save  some 
01  the  glorious  areas.  And  I  don't  mean  just 
taiJcing  about  saving  them — but  actually  doing  it. 
"We  are  not  botanists,  but  we  spend  a  lot 
of  our  time  prowling  around  on  our  nands  and 
knees,  and  from  now  on  we  will  prowi  with 
a  copy  of  your  Journal." 

Dons  F.  Leonard 

Conservation  Associates 

.Mills  Tower 

San  Francisco.  California 


.  We  cannot  stop  the  population  avalanche 
Ahich  is  transforming  California  Beautiful,  but 
we  could  arouse  sentiment  toward  saving  many 
representative  bits  of  California  from  extinc- 
tion. 

Could  there  not  be  a  statewide  policy  whicn 
would  favor  reserving  representative  areas,  ^vcn 
county  liy  county'  Many  of  California's  most 
spectacular  soots  have  long  since  neen  set  aside. 
But  we  could  now  reserve  many  more  areas,  not 
necessarily  top-spectaculars,  but  distinctive  and 
individual  places  in  ail  counties. 

'  \s  a  Southern  Californian  with  a  special 
Orange  County  bent.  I  feel  that  a  crime  of  the 
century  was  failing  to  save  a  large  park  m  the 
Laguna  Beach  and  San  Joaquin  Hills  area  while 
the  native  flora  was  mtact  to  the  waters  edge. 
Coastlines  with  their  unique  floras  tend  to  be 
the  first  areas  -.craped  oif  as  man  advances. 

"But  even  now.  it  could  be  possible  to  pre- 
serve a  bit  of  the  coastal  scrub'  which  tapestnes 
the  San   Joaquin    Hills   near   the   sea.   With   its 

big  seven.  Lemonaue  berry  ^ Rhus  mte^rifoliai, 
Buckwheat  •  Enoqonum  rascicuiatumi.  Beach 
sunflower  < Enceiia  californicai.  Berry-rue  iCneo- 
ridium  dumosumi.  Black  lage  i Salvia  mctliferaj. 
Sagebrush     Anemesia   caitjornicai,   and   Toyon 

Heteromeies  urouiiioiiai.  and  minus  Adeno- 
^toma.  this  is  a  unique  plant  assemblage.  .And 
It  IS  as  beautiful  as  recognized  by  the  Laguna 
artist  whose  Evening  Splendor'  showed  the  lignt 
of  late  afternoon  glinting  not  on  the  sea,  but 
the  charmingly  textured  chaparral. 

"The  Irvine-owned  northwest  side  of  Laguna 
Canyon  as  it  approaches  the  sea  is  still  nearly 
intact  rtorally  and  rancho-wise.  .A  seacliflf  area 
lUst  south  of  Salt  Creek  is  still  clothed  in  its 
native  garb.  Behind  the  bulldozers,  along  the 
coast,  virgin  chaparral  still  covers  the  hills. 
Can't  some  oi  this  be  rescued'.' 

".Also,  in  Los  .Angeles  County,  near  Mon- 
rovia, there  is  a  wash  area,  government  owned, 
which  could  be  saved  as  a  rocky  waterway  tioral 
preserve  of  distinction. 

Ad  mriniium.  over  the  State.  Here  is  to 
faster  and  more  f  uncus  conservation  action  I 

Lydia  S.  Bowen.  Librarian 

Los  .Angeles  State  and  County  Arboretum 

Arcadia.  California 
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Jovce  E.  Burr,  CNPS 

Interview  One:   y  July  1992 1 

Tape  1  ,  Side  A 1 

Insert  from  Tape  4,  Side  A 1 

Resume  Tape  1  ,  Side  A 2 

Insert  from  Tape  1  ,  Side  B 9 

Resume  Tape  1  .  Side  A 10 
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Resume  Tape  1  ,  Side  B 113 

Interview  Two:   17  July  1992 24 

Tape  2  ,  Side  A 24 

Tape  2.  Side  B 36 

Interview  Three:   27  July  1992 41 

Tape  3,  Side  A 41 

Insert  from  end  Tape  3,  Side  B  and  Tape  4,  Side  A  beginning.  .  46 

Resume  Tape  3,  Side  A 49 

Tape  3,  Side  B 52 

Insert  from  Tape  1  ,  Side  A 58 

Interview  Four:   27  July  1992 47 

Resume  Tape  4,  Side  A 59 

Addendum:   23  September  1992 

Tape  4,  Side  A:   Entire  contents  treated  as  inserts. as  above. 
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